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Modern Stage Scenery 
CARROLL ALEXANDER 
HE days of the painted wood wing productions of school plays and 


and the backdrop, showing a 
marble Italian Villa with huge lifts of 
drapery hanging from the pillars and 
many 
perfect 


done in 
waning. 
These delightful attempts at pictorial 
realism on the stage can now be seen in 
our vaudeville and stock theatres, but 
the settings in our better legitimate 
theatres have undergone a marked 
change in the last vears. This 
change in the appearance of the profes- 


steps and doorways 


perspective, are fast 


few 


sional stage has come directly from the 
productions done in the little theatres 
throughout the country. These little 
theatres with very small sums to back 
them, have scorned the ugly realistic 
sets, which in most cases were not 
realistic but only a conventional realism 
which had grown up from constant use. 
Instead, great care has been given to the 
idea and mood of the play to be pro- 
duced. The setting has been so de- 
signed as to produce and accentuate this 
mood. Distracting details have been 
omitted, with only the essential ele- 
ments left to augment the play or to 
bring its most dramatic moments into 
higher relief. Backgrounds of con- 
ventional or symbolic design and actual 
structural scenery are fast pushing the 
tucky perspective curtains into oblivion. 

The stage art 
naturally play a large part in 


should 
the 


new form of 


pageants. The settings for such plays 
should be designed so as not to be 
features in themselves but to be work- 
able and suggestive backgrounds and 
arrangements which will assist the actors 
in their efforts “to put the 
dramatic scenes of the play in the most 


across”’ 


effective manner. 

Practically every school, club or little 
theatre devoted to or interested in the 
production of plays is limited financially. 
Often a detriment but a 
great asset for it practically forces such 
their 


this is not 
organizations to simplify stage 
settings. Very effective settings may 
be produced at a small cost. One 
extremely important point, which should 
be impressed upon the mind of every 
amateur or even professional, is that the 
““‘make believe”’’ things on the stage are 
far superior to the real things. Cheap 
materials, handled in the proper way on 
the stage, and with correct lighting, will 
give the appearance of silks, satins, 
brocades or crepe de chines, far better 
than will the genuine materials. 
Cambric, which may be procured in a 
variety of colors, has a satin-like finish 
which is extremely effective under stage 
lights. Cambric may also be painted 
with designs in gold paint or show card 
colors. Cheesecloth may also be used 
in a variety of ways for thin draperies. 
When lined with grey flannel, a lovely 
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soft heavy material is produced. For 
shiny metallic drapes or cushions, pine- 
apple cloth lined with black flannel is 
very striking and quite sumptuous in 
appearance. Both unbleached muslins 
and burlap are good materials for the 


stage. They may easily be painted with 
cold water calsomine or show card 
paints. Satine and silkaline, which 


may be found in many shades and hues, 
also are very effective. 

Draperies form an important and 
almost necessary part of modern stage 
decoration. If it is at all possible every 
school stage should have a complete 
cyclorama. A cyclorama is a curtain 
which will drape the entire back and the 
two sides of the stage. It is preferable 
to have the cyclorama in at least eight 
sections, so that convenient entrances 
and exits may be made or dooror window 
frames set in. Many interior settings 
may be achieved by the insertion of a 
door, window, fireplace, or some other 
set piece. With the addition of hang- 
ings, a picture or two, or perhaps a 
tapestry and the proper furniture, many 
varieties of interiors may be suggested. 
This scheme was used by the Burlin- 
game Players in a production of three 
one-act plays; the first, a Chinese play; 
the second, a scene laid in Provincetown; 
and the third, in an old deserted inn. 

The appearance of the scenes were 
quite different in each case, yet only the 
doors and windows were shifted about, 
the furniture and ornaments changed, 
and with the aid of lights, the desired 
effect was obtained. Monk’s cloth, 
cheap crash or even cheesecloth are 
among the materials which are practical 
for cycloramas. 

Screens are very useful for produc- 
tions on the amateur stage. Ordinary 


rooms, pillars, fantastic places, exteriors 
or merely decorative backgrounds may 
be suggested by the simple use of 
Three or even two screens of 
four sections each will form a very work- 
able background. The screens should 
be about eight feet high with reversible 
hingesso that the sections may be swung 
in any direction. Both sides of the 
screens may be used and thus a greater 
variety of scenes may be obtained. 

An interesting use of screens is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. These 
screens were used in “ Aria da Capo,” a 
one act play by Edna St. Vincent Millet, 
produced by the Players Club of San 
Francisco. The center screen, in two 
sections, was ten feet high, while the 
two smaller ones were seven and a half 
feet high. The screen frames were 
covered with black cambric; the dull 
side being turned out. The designs 
were cut from white paper and were 
then pasted on the black cloth. The 
fantastic element of the play was 
suggested by the grotesque trees and 
irregular figures which appear to be half 
comic-in themselves, but which together 
suggested the skull of a cow. The 
Masque of Tragedy sat on a throne 
beneath these figures, holding the 
prompt book. In the foreground stood 
two white chairs and a table covered 
with a long white cloth bordered with 
alternating black hearts and triangles. 
High backs were built onto ordinary 
dining room chairs. The table cover 
was a sheet painted with black calso- 


screens. 


mine. Preiros’ costume was of rose 
color with black pom poms, while 


Colombine wore a pink gown with a long 
full skirt caught up with rose colored 
bows. She wore black bows on her 
wrists, a black ruff about her neck, and a 
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DESIGN FOR A SCREEN AND FURNITURE USED IN A BLACK AND WHITI 
SETTING FOR” ARIA DA CAPO,” A PLAY BY EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLET 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 1924 
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black tri-cornered hat. The shepherds 
were painted brown and wore sheep 
The 
was very suggestive of the changing 
and most of all it 


skins and sandals. entire scene 
moods of the play 
only cost a few dollars. 

The coming of the Chauve Souns to 
this country taught us much in the way 
of using naive decorative designs or set 
pieces against a black or dark colored 
cyclorama to suggest some element of a 
play, or to give the spirit of some dance 
This sort of 
given to Checkoff’s ‘The Bear,’’ when 
the Players Club. The 
story of the play concerns a beautiful 


or song. treatment was 


produced at 


Russian lady, who after the death of a 
husband she was not too fond of, shut 
herself up in her establishment and 
refused to see anyone; hoping always 
that gallant 


force his way in and demand that she 


some gentleman would 
This did happen, but in a 
The 
For 


furniture, heavy red chairs and a large 


marry him. 
did 


broad 


way she not contemplate. 


play is tussian farce. 
table, painted red and black, were used. 
At the back of the stage-center, was 
placed a panel, four by ten feet, made of 
beaver board, and painted in Russian 
peasant fashion to represent the lady’s 
dear departed husband with his horse, 
Toby. 
mingled with bright Russian flowers and 
On of the 
panel small windows, made of painted 


This delightful conceit was inter- 


green scrolls. either side 
cardboard with little yellow and red 
polka dotted curtains at the sides, and 
blue sky showing through the panes, 
were hung at crazy angles to the cyclo- 
rama. It was both naive and amusing 
and quite in accord with the noisy 
child-like humor of the play. 

There are plays where stark realism is 


51S 


the only thing which will bring out the 
The first 
act setting of Graneville Backus’ “The 
Madras House,”’ as produced by the 
Neighborhood Playhouse in New York, 
W ood- 
work of golden oak; a mantle suggestive 
of Queen Anne and the invention of the 
scroll saw; purplish blue spotted walls 
with panels horribly suggestive of red 
cherries intermingled with f 


characters in proper relief. 


« 
< 


is a very good example of this. 


‘ 
« 


it yellow 
worms; formed the setting in which one 
saw the Huxtable girls cramped and 
starved for worldly pleasures and lack of 
contact with humanity. Also,there was 
first a glimpse of delightful gardens; thin 
glass doors at the back—probably the 
only quieting and comforting thing in 
their lives. Plays of this nature are 
usually best when done with painted 
regulation flats, such as many high 
small town 


It 


necessary, however, to use flats, for with 


and 
theatres are equipped with. 


school auditoriums 


is not 


a little careful planning, screens can be 


used sometimes to even better ad- 
vantage than flats. 

The, accompanying illustration of the 
stage setting for “The White-headed 
Boy,’’ shows the use of painted canvas 
flats. They were painted a light tan 
and then sponged with a darker shade of 
tan to which a small amount of orange 


added. The 
painted a dull gray. 


had been woodwork was 
The curtains at 
the windows were of a light flowered 
material. The antique shopsand second 
old 
furniture, ornaments and pictures, for 
the 
proved very successful,was the fireplace. 
It was placed at the edge of the foot- 
lights,with the audience supposedly look- 


hand stores were searched for 


production. One feature, which 


ing through the fireplace at the actors. 
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An exterior is the most difficult form 
of stage setting. Any stage which has a 
plaster wall at the back has a great 
advantage, for plaster will take any 
light well, and will give an 
excellent feeling of depth. 


color of 
In case one 
does not have a plaster wall or cyclo- 
rama there really should be a back-drop 
of pale gray. The illusion of sky may be 
illuminated and sections of trees can be 
painted on screens, or silhouettes of 


trees cut from beaver board may be 
A bit of 
sky is always attractive, and it is one of 
the things that should be made use of 


whenever it is possible. 


placed in front of draperies. 


Very success- 


ful trees can be made of draperies. In 
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STAGE SETTING FOR “‘THE WHITE-HEADED BOY” BY 


LEON ROBINSON 


the recent production by the Players 


Club of “Beau Brummel,” the park 
scene was done with draperies. A gray 
cyclorama was used. At the back, 


center, it was opened about eight feet, 
to showthe blue sky on the plaster dome. 
Against this sky was silhouetted a bare 
tree with pink paper blossoms glued to 
its branches. On the fore stage, hung 
from wings in the ceiling, were cheese- 
With the 


addition of two benches a lovely out- 


cloth trees of green and gray. 


door scene was procured. 
the production of Andecyff's 
satire, ‘‘The Sabine Women,”’ 


For 
on the 
same stage, the gray cyclorama was 
again used, but with a larger opening at 
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DESIGN FOR “‘THE BEAR,”’ WILD RUSSIAN COLORS BEING 
USED AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF NEUTRAL CURTAINS 


the back. The rear stage was built up 
six steps so that Romans and Sabines 
could come up over a hill and then 
down again to the front of the stage. 
Many pillows were placed on the steps 
and then covered over with long green, 
gray curtains; thus a hill was formed. 
The trees, hooked to large wooden rings 
on the ceiling, were of black patent 
leather oil cloth. They made a stun- 


4 RECIPE FOR SUCCESS, 


ning appearance under the turquoise and 
magenta lights. 

It is best to always make use of the 
distinctive features of the stage one has 
at hand to work with. Only suggestions 
as to the treatment of plays by the use of 
screens, draperies, or flats can be made. 
Any of these things may be adapted for 
use on the stage or platform of one’s own 
school or club. 


““GO TO THE END OF 


YOUR ROPE, THEN TIE A KNOT AND HANG On” 
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‘SPRING GARDENING’ BY FLORENCE G. PARSELL, SUPERVISOR OF ART, ANGOLA, INDIANA 
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Some General Considerations on Staging a 
High School Play 


WALTER H. NICHOLS 


HE editor knows that I have half a 


dozen legitimate objections to 
foisting this articleon my fellow teachers. 

1. The problem of the high school 
playis more or less local. Communities, 
student and differ 


widely in their ideas of drama and its 


bodies, teachers 
function in the high school cosmos. 
Perhaps the fundamental dividing line 
Is the play re- 
garded as an opportunity for each boy 
to act his funniest and each girl to look 
her prettiest, or 
means for developing boys and girls, 


may be drawn thus: 


is it regarded as a 


expressing dramatic values, and giving 
enjoyment to the audience. It is al- 
ways more or less directly a means of 
raising money for one school purpose or 
another. 

In my judgment, the fundamental 
issue is the boy or girl who takes a part. 
Does the “‘coach”’ seek intelligently to 
unlock in the unsuspected 
powers and thus develop the boy or 
does the coach put his victims through a 
gestures and and 
tonal expressions? In my judgment, 
this distinction is vital. 


boy his 


series of postures 


Emma Sheridan Frye, director for 
many years of the Children’s Theatre in 
New York, worked always with the 
idea of the developing of children under 
She assumed that each 

whole human being. She 
that the child practically 
always is possessed of unused powers. 


her direction. 
child 


assumed 


Is a 


She sought to release these powers, to 
reveal the child to himself as a greater 
personality than he had suspected him- 
The huge success of her 
In my 


self of being. 
work was based on this method. 
judgment, high school boys and girls 
should be treated in like manner in play 
production. Casting Jane as a flirta- 
tious girl because she is one in fact is 
Jane needs 
better 
The play 


doing Jane a grave harm. 
to find out that 
powers than flirtatious ones. 


she possesses 
is a first class medium for letting her 
know herself better. 

Of course, this unconscious release of 
unused powers takes place more or less 
automatically when a pupil gives him- 
self to the fascination of learning and 
interpreting a part, but there is all the 
difference between daylight and dark- 
ness in the attitude and practice of 
coaches. <A few of them never even get 
the idea that art of any sort is an in- 
The 
notoriously poisoned with the present 
day idea of ‘natural’ acting with its 
‘“Reality”’ is a sort 
of fetish with him, and the result is as 


terpretation. “outside’’ coach is 


deadly monotony. 


bad as the exaggerated, loud style of the 
vaudeville stage. 

The local nature of each high school 
presentation may be dubbed the bio- 
logical and geographical. 
remedy for it except time and rising 
The sit uation 


There is no 


ideals in the community. 
remains almost hopeless, too, so long as 
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ABOVE: MR. MOODY, HEAD OF 
ALTO, CAL., DIRECTING THE STAGE CARPENTERS. 
TREES LIKE NONE THAT 


MECHANICAL ARTS DEPT., PALO ALTO UNION HIGH SCHOOL, PALO 


BELOW: STUDENTS PAINTING IMAGINARY PALM 
EVER GREW FOR THE FANTASTIC SECOND AND THIRD ACTS IN “‘SIR SHRIMP” 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 19 
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play reviewers have no standards and 
the review in the school or local paper is 
written by the janitor or the office boy. 
The first step in the making of new 
conditions is the creation of standards 
in the student body itself, precisely as 
football standards in the student body 
are the first step in good sportsmanship 
and skillful playing. 

2. The “coach” is obviously a vital 
factor in high school play production, 
and I cannot refrain from saying that 
the ‘“‘outside”’ coach is a nuisance. He 
is costly. He comes into the school 
usually without an idea of high school 
organization and still less of high school 
ideas. Wines, liquors, and cigars, to say 
nothing of sophistication, are all too 
often with him the breath of life of 
drama. Stage tricks are frequently his 
stock in trade to the exclusion of any 
idea of the living individualities of the 
boys and girls subject to his coaching. 
His interest is almost necessarily in the 
play and in his own personal success 
rather than in the boys and girls, and 
the school as a whole. There are, of 
course, notable exceptions to the rule. 
I am in no position to hammer the out- 
have served 

In general, 
unless there is an emergency, my advice 


side coach too hard. I 
in that capacity myself. 


is to avoid the outside coach. 

His influence is bad in another way. 
If he is worth his salt, he is probably 
coaching other plays, elsewhere. Hence 
he tends to set his rehearsal hours to run 
late into the evening or to have his 
rehearsals over the entire after-school 
hours until six o’clock. The result is 
loss of sleep by the pupils, weariness and 
loss of scholastic standing in classes, 
complaints (just ones, too) from parents, 
and a creeping disorganization of the 


school and its proper routine. Let me 
repeat, that there are exceptions to the 
rule. 

In our own experience, we have found 
it entirely possible to hold our rehearsals 
from three to four o’clock in the after- 
noon, to begin and end promptly, and 
to have not more than two evening dress 
rehearsals in order to co-ordinate light 
and scenic effects and to accustom the 
actors to their costumes and the hand- 
We have found it 
advisable, also, to have no rehearsals 


ling of properties. 


on the evening preceding the perform- 
ance. The young actors are thus fresh 
and lively on their public appearance. 
In general, in my opinion, the outside 
coach in dramatics is as undesirable as 
the outside coach in the earlier days in 
athletics. Most of the evils of high 
school athletics can be traced directly 
to the outside coach and the traditions 
which followed him. In like 
manner, the evils of dramatics in schools 


have 


may justly be charged to the outside 
coach. Dramatics in the high school 
has come to be more or less a recognized 
part of the school life and school institu- 
The outside coach is an intruder 
not to be tolerated so long as competent 
staff instructors are able to handle plays 


tions. 


and productions as a school activity. 
Again let me say, there are exceptions to 
all rules and the problems of the outside 
coach is necessarily subject to local 
conditions. 

3. Finding suitable plays for high 
school production is a problem that is 
being attacked by the various drama 
organizations, by college and university 
instructors, and by every high school 
Various 
attempting to 
Miss 


teacher on the job. com- 


mercial agencies are 


catalog and supply such plays. 
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ABOVE: MISS PRESTON, HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPT., LAYING DOWN THE LAW TO MISS MCKEE, 
HEAD OF THE ART DEPT., AND MR. MOODY, HEAD OF MECHANICAL ARTS DEPT BELOW SOME OF 
FANTASTIC COSTUMES USED IN “‘SIR SHRIMP” 
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Ruth Preston, Head of our English 


Department, suggests the following 
sources for such plays now available: 
Banner Play Bureau, Box 627, San 


Francisco. 

Walter H. Baker Company, 5 Hamilton 
Place, Boston, Mass. 

The Drama League of America, 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Samuel French, 28-30 West 38th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Stewart Kidd Company, 121 East Fifth 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

N. L. Swartont, Summit, New Jersey. 

The Washington Square Bookshop, 17 
West 8th Street, New York City,N.Y. 
4. Another source of supply is within 

Why 


a school occasionally, at 


the faculty and student body. 
should 
least, construct and produce its own 


not 
plays? We have done this over a period 
of years. A number of. our home-brew 
plays are now in the hands of an eastern 
publisher under consideration for publi- 
cation. The sticking point appears to 
be in the difficulty of marketing them 
after they are published. Plays are 
stolen more suavely than any other 
form of literary output. Even some 
teachers who would not rob a newsboy 
or falsify the financial returns from a 
play, appear to have no conscience 
against putting on a play and dodging 
The outside 


coach frequently takes it for granted 


the payment of royalties. 


that royalties need not be paid if he can 
get by without that formality. Pub- 
lishers in general are, therefore, skitish 
about tackling the publication of a play 
only to see it produced without thought 
of proper compensation to author or 
publisher. 

As a result,almost all plays, except the 
usually unsuitable ones of Pinero, Shaw, 


Clyde Fitch, and the plays of a host of 
modern authors, are kept in manu- 
script and rented out for production on 
the 
varying from about twenty-five to fifty 


advance payments of royalties 


dollars. The plays of James M. Barrie, 
admirably adapted to the whimsicalities 
and fancies of youth, are not available 
under any circumstances for amateur 
not 
infrequently steal them and use them. 


performance, although ‘ coaches” 
The payment of the royalty secures the 
manuscript and frequently, also, the 
parts taken off for each actor in manu- 
script form. 

5. Scenery is an expensive luxury if 
purchased from the commercial studios. 
Perhaps these agencies must of necessity 
charge well for their product, but the 
habit of the legitimate stage and of the 
reckless 


com- 


tends toward 
the 


mercially produced scenery is practically 


movie studios 


expenditure, and cost of 
prohibitive to the average high school. 

We have found it satisfactory to have 
our scenery designed in our Department 
of Freehand Drawing, built in 
Manual Arts Department, under direc- 
tion of Mr. B. C. Moody and painted in 
our Art Department, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Stella McKee. 
worthy stage effects have been secured 


our 


Some note- 


in this way, and the pupils who design 
and build scenery are getting as valuable 
an experience as are those who play 
parts before the footlights. The same 
things may be said of the boys who 
handle the scenery and the lights. 

In constructing high school buildings, 
the architect and the trustees owe it to 
the boys and girls of the community to 
provide a suitable stage and equipment 
Why should 


not our schools have switchboards, for 


for dramatic productions. 
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those in the 
theatres? Safety 
would suggest the desirability of this. 
Electric equipment of poor quality in- 


instance, as adequate as 


commercial alone 


creases the fire hazard immeasurably. 
Simplicity and suggestion rather than 
reality may properly be the underlying 
thought in all scenic attempts. Deli- 
cacy and charm are vastly more effective 
than real rocks or dirt hauled in from 
the back lot. The drama is a realm of 
fancy and delight, not of everyday 
realities, and the adolescent mind has 
tremendous powers of imagination and 
insight. 
6. My 
pounding my ideas of high school play 
production in any way may be summed 
up in the remark of a publisher who has 
long been thinking of publishing a series 
of school plays. ‘The 


further objections to ex- 


high school 


play,” he said despondently, with a 
conviction born of weary evenings in his 
own personal experience, “is just a 
bore!”’ 


Well, so it is 
does not enter vitally into the lives of 


or so it may be, if it 


the boys and girls taking parts, or if it is 
not a general interest with the student 
body. On the other hand, I confess to 
many evenings of genuine delight watch- 
ing our boys and girls present worthily 
and as part of their interesting young 
lives,some worth while dramatic offering. 
I do not mean that the play must be 
serious In 


Sheakespearean or even 


theme or purpose. It may be the veriest 
farce. If it is vital to the pupils it will 
not be a bore to the audience. I believe 
we have achieved this ideal in our high 
thanks to 


Thespian Club and our intelligently 


school productions, our 


interested teachers. Parentsand friends 
are, of course, interested in seeing their 
youthful prodigies appear, but I believe 
that they are almost uniformly of the 
opinion that the plays are worth attend- 
ing. At 
usually packed with pay auditors. 


rate, our auditorium is 
We 
have put the ban on “complimentary ”’ 
tickets except to members of the board 
the We 
believe in the value of our dramatic 


any 


of trustees and newspapers. 
efforts in the lives and development of 


our boys and girls. 


The ‘“‘Green Room” had washrooms and smaller dressing rooms opening from it as a center 





The chaperones are thus able to keep an eye on their charges during rehearsals and during the 
public performance. 
ment storage room with a minimum of time and effort. 
switchboard on a special platform or gallery about eight feet above the level of the stage floor 


The long, narrow trap door enables the stage hands to pass flats to the base- 
The trustees are now installing a modern 


thus insuring that only experts will handle the lights and switches as the gallery can be closed 
against all but the properly qualified electricians. The fly gallery, also, will be open only to those 
boys who are properly trained to handle the borders and drops. A concert setting, or cyclorama, 
is shortly to be installed to mask the entire stage with a minimum of scenery, thus leaving the 
space behind the scenes freer from obstruction in case of panic or fire. 
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Through the Picture Frame 


OneE Act PLAY OF 


AN ART STUDENT’S DREAM INTRODUCING A BALLET 


OF THE COLORS 


IRMA SOMPAYRAC 


Characters: 
Carol, an art student. 
Phoebe, (More practical than artistic) 

one of Carol’s classmates. 

The Pictures: 
Song of the Lark, Breton. 
Girl with the Broken Pitcher, Greuze. 
The Blue Boy, Gainsborough. 
Lavinia, Titian’s daughter, Titian. 
Mrs. Siddons, Gainsborough. 
Mona Lisa, Leonardo de Vinci. 
Age of Innocence, Reynolds. 


SCENE I 
Any Boarding School. A 
Extreme left of 


student’s 
room at study hour. 
stage; arm chair, reading lamp, and 
is a drawing board 


table on which 


propped up to show design for interior 


of a studio. Carol—paint brush in 
hand—goes backward toward center of 
stage, scrutinizing sketch. Phoebe, 


backing towards center of stage from 
right, waves to some one she has just 
left. 


PHOEBE— Bye, see you tomorrow. 


AR (Colliding) Umph! 

PHOEBE 

CaroL_— Well! 

PHOEBE— Well! 

CAROL Continues to scrutinize pic- 
ture. Goes back and forth musing.) 


Needs a little more Blue,—-Green there 
and Orange there 

PHOEBE—Um, and a picture there! 
Yes, there, and there 


All along there! 


CAROL and 


here. See—! 
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Madam LeBrun, and her Daughter, 
Vigee LeBrun. 

Black 

W hite 
Ballet Girls: 

Blue 

Y ellow 

Red 


(rreen 


Dressed as tubes of paint. 


Orange 
V iolet 


Gray— Premiere danseuse. 


PHOEBE—What’s it going to be, a 
Picture Gallery? 

Why, don’t you know? It’s 
Daddy has 
and the workmen 


CAROL 
the design for my studio. 
at last said the word, 
are to begin the minute I get home. 

PHoEBE—(Incredulous) You're really 
going to have a studio? 

Carot—Oh, yes, with a north light, 
and tea wagon and everything. 

(Turns toward audience and 


Well, 1 thought that 
Mona Lisa smile she’s been wearing all 


PHOEBE 


gazes into space.) 


day wasn’t for nothing. 
(Still 
What did you say about Mona Lisa? 


CAROL gazing at picture.) 
Gonna have her too 


Umhum, (absently) Wouldn’t you just 


place of honor 


love to know what she’s smiling at all 
the time? 

Don’t guess she could have 
studio, 


PHOEBE 


been looking forward to a 


y reckon? If I werefinding out things I’d 


want to know where that Mrs. Siddons 
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got her hat. And you know that lovely 
girl, Titian’s daughter, the one he 
painted way back in the 16th century? 
I’d like to know where she got her 
complexion. Miss Hygiene teacher 
says sleeping on the sleeping porch ’ll do 
it. Humph! Now she, Titian’s daughter 
didn’t have any sleeping porch then. 
(Yawns). Sleeping porch sounds good 
to me. 

Carot—(Catching the yawn.) I'll 
say I’m tired and got a lot of Art 
History to look up too. 

PHOEBE—Here’s something to cheer 
you up. (ives her a piece of chocolate.) 

CaroLo—Thanks. I’m not very 
hungry, tho’. (Stuffs mouth full.) Pull 
out that light will you? 

PHoEBE—Alright. 
Phoebe.) 

CaroLt—G’night, come again. (Sits 
down studies half aloud) Song of the 
Lark—Breton—Age of Innocence- 
Reynolds—The Blue Boy—Gains- 
borough. (Sleeps) (Soft music or a 
lullaby is played here.) 


G’night. (Exit 


SCENE II 
THROUGH THE PICTURE FRAME 


Song of the Lark 

Carot—(Lifts head.) Oh! (Rises, 
goes closer. Girl steps out of picture and 
comes toward Carol.) Oh! it’s you; I 
heard your Lark. 

Girt—Oh, Oui, Oui, c’est beau. J'ai 
tres hereuse. 

PHOEBE—(Who, according to dreams, 
has appeared without reason.) Oh, Ah, 
tell me, do you now Mrs. Siddons? 

Girit—(Shrugs shoulders.) Mais, 
non. Maisj’aiune petiteamie. Voila! 
(Turns toward frame, then goes off stage.) 

Girl with the Broken Pitcher 


Carot—Oh! The little peasant girl, 
all dressed up! Now I'll find out how 
she broke that pitcher. (Sweetly) Ah, 
won’t you tell me how you happened 
to break your pitcher? I’ve always 
thought it was such a shame, tho’ you 
didn’t seem to mind. 

3IRL—(A volley of words, said quickly 
and indistinguishably.) Non, cela ne 
m’importe. C’etait un accident. 

CAROL . : 

French again! 

PHOEBE 

Carot—Might have known it! If I 
only had my French dictionary! Ill 
never remember all those words when I 
wake up. I'll try again. Do all the 
other little peasant girls dress up like 
that to do their work? 

Girt—(Shrugs.) Je ne sais habilée 
ainsi pour faire peindre mon portrait 
par Monsieur Greuze. 

PHOEBE—She says she just dressed 
up like that so Monsieur Greuze could 
paint her picture. 

The Blue Boy 

Carot—Look, the Blue Boy! That’s 
the one, that’s come to America. Don’t 
you know? Some one from California 
brought it over from England. 

PuHorse—Isn’t he a dear? (The boy 
steps out of the frame and bows gallantly 
to the girls.) 

Carot—-How do you do? Ah—I 
hope you like it over here, did you have 
a pleasant voyage? 

Tue Biut Boyr—Well, it was lone- 
some, rather, coming over, but here | 
like it very much. I have had many 
callers in America. I have made many 
friends. I shall hope to have the 
pleasure of a visit from you in my new 
home. 

PHoEBE—(Aside.) English, at last! 

Carot—Oh, thank you lots and lots. 
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That’s such a wonderful blue you have 
on. 

BLUE Boy In your 
Art History you will find why Mr. 
Gainsborough gave me this lovely suit 
of blue. (Bows and vanishes.) 

Titian’s Daughter with Fruit 


(Confidentially.) 


Carot—Lavinia, Titian’s daughter! 
PHOEBE—Oh, why so much food 
when I am positively starved. Where 


is she taking those wonderful grapes? 

CaroLt—Oh, | know. You are taking 
them to your father, aren’t you? 

LAVINIA My father 
entertains many of the guests in his 
garden. 

CaroLt—How charming. Is it true, 
Lavinia, that you were the very first 
titian blonde? 

LAVINIA—Si, 


Si, si, senorita. 


senorita. (Throws 
grapes, laughing, vanishes.) 
PHOEBE—Well! 
CaroLt—An Italian accent, too. 
Mrs. Siddons 


PHOEBE—Look, the hat. (Nudging 
Carol, stage whispers.) Ask about her 
hat. 

(arRoL—No, you ask her, you wanted 


to know and besides there are so many 
more important things to know. 

PHOEBE Where did you 
get-er-er-I mean, how does it feel to be 


l-er-ar 


out of a picture? 

Mrs. Sippons—Why, my deah, it’s 
really rathah extr’ordinary. (Stretches.) 
Oh, I feel so perfectly home here, 
you know I was an actress in my day, 
my deah. I had many friends across 
the footlights. Ah me, how natural it 
is. (Walks across the stage, 


at 


looks long- 

ingly at the audience, bows deeply, starts 

off stage.) 
PHOEBE 
CAROL- 


where 
Oh, 


Whatalovely hat 
(Pulling back.) 


her 


Phoebe, they can hear you think. 
(Mrs. Siddons throws kisses with both 
hands and departs, leaving hat. Phoebe 


examines the mark.) 
PHOEBE—How did 
says there, (Looks more closely) 
Majesty’s Hatter. 
Mona Lisa 
Carot—Mona Lisa (Goes very close 


know? It 
Her 


she 


Dear Mona Lisa, won’t 
you tell us what you are thinking. What 
amuses you 


to the picture). 


what is the meaning of 
your wonderful smile—your eternal 
smile? 
Mona Litsa—Ah, that depends. 
PHOEBE—(Aside.) English. 
Carot—Certainly she is wonderfully 
educated and knows much 
Italian. (Turns toward Mona Lisa ex- 


pectantly.) 


besides 


Yes, yes, go on. 

Mona Lisa—In what humor are you 
when you look at me? My smile may 
be eternal but it is never the same. I 
smile as a mirror. 
smile at me. 

(Carol 


I smile at you as you 
(Vanishes.) 

returns to chair. Sleeps. 
Phoebe disappears.) 

Age of Innocence 
INNOCENCE—(Steps out of 
Ma- 


ma, Ma-ma, (curiously examines paint 


AGE* 


picture, 


OF 


looks around searchingly.) 


box which has fallen to the floor, gets up 

runs off stage, calling) Ma-ma, Ma-ma. 
Madam LeBrun and her Daughter 

The 


dream fades as it nears its end. Curtain.) 


(They do not leave the frame. 


SCENE III 
BALLET OF THE COLORS 


Birack—(Arguing.) I tell you I am 
stronger than you. 
Wuite—That depends upon where 


you are. I am all the colors and you 


are none at all. (Noise of platform and 
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TWO SCENES FROM THE PLAY “THROUGH THE PICTURE FRAME” PRODUCED BY STUDENTS OF LOUISI- 
ANA STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, NATCHITOCHES, LA., UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS IRMA SOMPAYRAC, 
DIRECTOR OF ART 
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frame being withdrawn to upstage center.) 
Hey, what’s all that noise? 

Biacx—Colors havin’ a clash, I 
reckon. Red’n yellow gettin’ together, 
I speck. Looks like they would stay 
away from each other too or keep some 
one between them, anyhow. (Curtain 
opens, the ballet has begun.) 

Wuite—Sounds like 
this? 

Biack—What’s this, what’s this! 
Don’t you know your primary colors? 
(Black and White whisper and nod to 
each other making remarks at intervals.) 

Wuite—(Aloud.) What'd I tell you, 
when Yellow and Blue get together you 
can always look for Green. (More 
whispering.) (Then when the comple- 
mentary colors march together.) 

Biack—(Wisely.) As I was saying, 
colors never get on so well as when they 
are complementary to each other. 

Wuite—Oh, there’s Gray, the peace- 
maker. What a personality. They all 
like her. 

Biack—She always brings out the 
best in them. 

WuitEe—She is so sympathetic. How 
does she manage? Pity she’s so plain. 
What can she have in common with 
such brilliant colors? (Gray’s wrap falls 
from her shoulders revealing a costume of 


eh, What’s 


rainbow colors.) Look, look, at Gray. 
She’s a little bit of Blue, a little bit of 
Violet, a little bit of—Why—she’s a 
little bit of all of them. 
Gray’s Solo Dance 
Carnival Dance 
(After which all dancers exeunt) 


SCENE IV 


Same as Scene I. (Carol sitting in 
chair sleeping. Enter Phoebe.) 

PHoErBE—(Shaking Carol violently.) 
Carol, Carol, here comes the Monitor. 
Quick, its way after “lights-out.”’ 

CaroL— Why—what—where’s the 
Blue Boy—and Mrs. Siddons? Where’s 
Gray? 

PHOEBE— You've 
Carol, hurry. 

CaroLt—(Rubs eyes.) 
so real. 

PHorBE—But the Monitor, Carol. 
(Pleading.) She’s coming, I came to tell 
you, she—(Loud knock.) 

CAROL In stage whipser. There 

PHOEBE ) she is! Quick—the light! 

(Both dash toward light which Carol 
turns .out quickly.) Stage in total 
darkness. (Curtain.) 

Curtain opens upon whole cast in- 
cluding staff. Carol rubs her eyes as 
she walks in front of them. 


been dreaming, 


Oh, but it’s all 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 

Staff: Art Director; Stage Manager; Prompter; Electrician; Musician; Two Stage Curtain 
Managers; Two Frame-Curtain Managers; Two Property Men. 

Duties of the Staff: 

Stage Manager: Supervise staff and particularly attend to readiness and timing. 

Art Director: Arrange each picture as nearly as possible like the original painting. 

Property Man No. I: Have on hand all materials necessary for the background and setting 
of each picture. Assist Art Director. 

Property Man No. II: See that properties as follows are on hand and in place. Frame, etc., 
at center-stage until dance. SceneJ. Table, chair, lamp at extreme left of stage as in diagram. 
Scene II. See that characters for the pictures are on hand at the proper time, keep a list of these 
where you can easily see it. Scene JII: At the appearance of Black and White, remove table, 
chair and lamp from view. Scene ]V. As dancers begin to leave, replace table, chair and lanryp 
quickly. 

Musician: Before the play begins; college songs. Scene J; cue: Carol studies Song of the 
Lark—Breton; Age of Innocence—Reynolds, etc., a lullaby or soft music. Stop when first picture 
speaks. Scene III. Suitable dance music. 

Electrician: Scene I. Footlights on, reading light. (Which is very dim). Cue; Carol 
“Punch out the lights, will you?” Footlights off. SceneJI. Footlights off, reading lights on 
Spotlight (Rectangular), on the frame, follows character off the stage and then immediately 
returned to the frame. Exception: The first pictures, Song of the Lark. Scene III. Footlights 
on, reading lamp off. Round spotlight for Gray’s solo dance. Scene ]V. Footlights on, reading 
light on; Cue: “There she is!”’ All lights off. 

Stage Curtain Manager: Scene I: Curtains closed. SceneII. Open to the width of frame 
After last picture, close. Scene III. Assoon as frame and platform have been moved to upstage 
center, open entirely. (Red, Blue, and Yellow should be in places dancing at this time.) Cue 
At the end of Gray’s dance, close. Scene JV. Curtains closed. Cue: After the end of the 
play, when stage is in darkness, open, showing whole cast fora moment. Close. 

Frame Curtain Managers: As each picture is ready open quickly. Close immediately after 
each character has stepped out of the frame. 

After last picture help move frame and platform to upstage center. Have confetti and 
carnival ribbons ready for the dancers after Gray’s solo dance. 

Suggestions: 'Tarletan dresses with gray or black stockings for the ballet girls. Heavy paper 
for “Black” and ‘‘White.’”’ Frame-curtains same color as stage curtains, dark green or gray 
Frame gilded with radiator paint. 


BALLET OF THE COLORS 


Red, Blue and Yellow dance in a circle as curtain opens. While dancing, Fig. 1, B and R 
fetch Violet (left). Rand Y fetch Orange (right). B and Y fetch Green (left). All revolve in 





























RED R- oO GRAY 4 
VIOLET ORANGE V. Y Biue = ORANGE 
DLue YELLOW 5B. O VIOLET _ __ YELLOW _ 
GREEN BLUE GREEN _ 
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circle showing sequence of spectrum. 
bow facing each other and dance towards front. 
of stage, returns to upstage center. 
turn to left. 
single lines forming a semi-circle. 


twirling dance in which her gray wrap is discarded revealing a costume or rainbow colors. 


dance by Gray. Curtain. 


and carnival ribbons as they dance. 


All stop remaining in circle. 
The couple turns to the left and following outline 
V and Y follow suit turning to right. 
The three complementary couples return to the footlights (Fig. 2) separating into 
Fig. 3) Band O open curtains of frame. 


B and O dance to center, 
Next R and G who 


Gray steps out, does 


Solo 


Gray dances out in front of curtain, colors follow throwing confetti 
Exeunt dancing 


Costuming a Pageant at Slight Expense 


MARION R. SPEAR 


HIS suggestion having been suc- 
cessfully carried out in the depart- 
ment of Occupational Therapy at the 
State Hospital, it 
possibly be of some help to those who 


Kalamazoo may 
must make something out of nothing at 
short notice. 

A pageant, “The Triumph of De- 
mocracy,’’ written especially for the 
occasion, embraced a number of differ- 
ent groups: Columbus and his men, the 
Indians, nations, 


groups of foreign 


America and her attendants, a number 
of symbolical characters, War and his 
cohorts, and groups of dancing girls. 
When preparations were commenced 
to produce, the question arose of obtain- 
ing sufficient material far costuming the 
two hundred patients, there being but a 
limited amount of money to spend in the 
Why not 


window 


purchase of new material. 
the 
which we 


use some of discarded 
had for some time 
My New England 


conscience had been aroused long before 


shades 


safely stored away? 


and, rather than see a pile of shades 
(torn or soiled only on one end) con- 
signed to the fire every Saturday morn- 
ing, I had asked to have them brought 
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to the Occupational Therapy rooms 
where they were stored away. 

We the better 
shades, those having at least a yard at 
The 


rest of the shades were washed, boiled, 


saved out some of 


the tops which had not been torn. 


and rinsed until the sizing was complete- 
ly dissolved and nothing but the good 
better 
could not 


material remained. <A 
the 


have been chosen for it dyed unusually 


cotton 
material for costumes 
well, and in the end proved to be worth 
the effort to make it ready for use. 

It will be unnecessary to describe in 
detail the costumes which were made 
from this material. It was the material 
which was left in its natural state that 
furnished the interesting problem. First 
of all we made the fringe for the Indian 
costumes (Fig. 1.) Strips of old window 
shade were torn four inches wide and 
the length of the curtain, folded length- 
the then 
slashed to within one-half inch of the 
With yards of this fringe 
Ordinary 


wise through center and 
folded edge. 
the next step was to paint it. 
house paint, red, yellow, green, and blue, 
was splashed on at random, the effect 


when finished being quite realistic, and 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MAKING OF INEXPENSIVE PAGEANT MATERIAL AS USED IN THE OCCUPA- 
TIONAL THERAPY DEPARTMENT OF KALAMAZOO STATE HOSPITAL. MISS MARION SPEAR DIRECTED 
THIS WORK 
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when the fringe was stitched to various 
parts of the costumes its origin could 
never be ascertained. 

Next we made the quiver for the 
arrows. Two pieces of the window 
shade were stitched together, leaving the 
top open (Fig. 2). These were also 
adorned with fringe and completed with 
designs in bright colored paint. 

The real problem, that of fashioning 
the head-dresses, proved in the end to be 
a most interesting task. Since it was 
impossible to procure sufficient feathers 
to construct the necessary twenty head- 
dresses, we once again made use of the 
material in its stiffened state. Pieces 
of the window shade, size six by ten, 
were folded lengthwise through the 
center (Fig. 3). A piece of reed a few 
inches shorter was placed between and 
the two pieces of window shade were 
glued together (Fig. 4). After be- 
coming thoroughly dry, the feather was 
cut out (Fig. 5). With sufficient paint 
on hand (we used mostly black and 
white), it was possible to make very 
naturalistic feathers (Fig. 6), the 
material being especially adaptable to 
the paint. A piece of wire might be 
substituted for the reed, but it would 
increase the weight and therefore is not 
so desirable. While most of the feathers 
were made ten inches long, there were 
others made shorter in order to graduate 
them on the head-dress. A strip of 
cloth four inches wide and about twenty- 
six inches long was folded lengthwise, 
the feathers arranged close together, 
and stitched into place (Fig. 7). The 
band was painted in gay colors and 
when pinned securely to the head the 
feathers assumed a very natural attitude 
and were quite picturesque. 

The Indian Chief’s head-dress was 
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made in much the same manner, but it 
reached nearly to the ground, there 
being more than two hundred feathers 
in its construction. For the Indian maid- 
ens, we used only two feathers fastened 
at the back of the head band (Fig. 8). 

The next group of people to be cos- 
tumed were the Spaniards, Columbus’ 
hat being the most difficult task. Two 
pieces of window shade, 14 »y 16 inches, 
were stitched together as in Fig. 9. 
This piece was stitched close to the edge, 
another stitching for head size and the 
crown attached to the brim. The 
finished hat was given a coat of shellac 
to hold its shape better, and finally the 
plume was added (Fig. 10). The plume 
was made similar to the fringe previous- 
ly described, using four thicknesses of 
thematerial instead of twoand generous- 
ly painted black. The caps worn by 
the Spanish sailors were constructed in a 
similar manner, but with larger crowns 
and with no brims. These were painted 
to harmonize with their vari-colored 
costumes (Fig. 11). 

The crowns worn by America, Liberty 
and Patriotism were made of two thick-- 
nesses of the stiffened material, stitched 
around the points and covered with 
gold and silver paint, cut out and 
fastened at the back (Fig. 12). 

There happened to be in our collection 
several gray shades torn on the edges, 
but perfectly smooth in the center. 
From these shades, we cut the banners 
which were carried by the various groups 
such as England, Holland, France, 
Italy, as well as that carried by Colum- 
bus. Double fringe of the same 
material was stitched around the three 
sides, the stitching being later covered 
with a line of paint. The letters were 
cut from paper and pasted on, while the 
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tuming of the pageant in itself involved 


top of the banner was nailed to a wooden 
much time on the part of the patients, 


standard. 
One idea led to another until we had _ it proved to be of great therapeutic 
value to them, and at the same time of 


utilized the window shades for every 
possible purpose, and while the cos- 


slight expense to the institution. 





SHOWING COSTUME MADE MAINLY FROM WINDOW SHADES, 
AND USED IN THE PAGEANT, “THE TRIUMPH OF DEMOCRACY i 








THE OLD AND NEW STYLE GIRLS, AS SHOWN IN A PAG- 
EANT GIVEN BY THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
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TREE MOTIFS, USEFUL FOR ARBOR DAY AND OTHER MAY PROJECTS 
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A Medieval Ball 


A. G. 


HE Grand Rapids School of Art 


Industry, one of the few 


municipal art schools in America, gives 


and 


an annual ball in order to stimulate and 


foster a closer co-operation between 
local artists and craftsmen, and for the 
purpose of enabling the younger artists 
and students to give expression to their 
imaginations in a creative way. 
parties are given by prominent art 


clubs and art schools all over the 


country. 





Similar 


PELIKAN 


The plans for these parties are usually 
made from two to three months in ad- 
vance in order to insure sufficient time 
for research and study. It is never a 
hit and miss affair, but a project which 
involves serious thought, and a good 
deal of ingenuity. The following brief 
description of the Medieval Ball will 
give a general idea of the method of 
procedure. 

It was decided to turn the studios of 
the school into a banqueting hall of a 


am 


M 


7 
ca 


~< 
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SOME OF THE COSTUMES USED AT THE ‘‘ MEDIEVAL BALL ’ GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL OF ART AND INDUSTRY 
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Medieval the 


form of a royal decree, requesting the 


Palace. Invitations in 
presence of all loyal subjects of the 
Emperor, Carlus Magnus, were printed 
from wood blocks, hand colored, and 
sent to the guests. 

A Byzantine Throne with its intricate 
and jewel-like mosaic patterns was built 
and painted by the students. Four 
ebony posts inlaid with gold, flanked 
the stairs leading to the throne, while 
carved grotesques and incised ornaments 
enriched the steps. Huge panels repre- 
senting richly embroidered tapestries 
were made by painting on window cur- 
taining with alabastine colors and en- 


riching this with the aid of bronze 


gold 


and silver painted on cloth and card- 


powder. Numerous banners in 
board helped to lend color to the upper 
Many 


loaned for 


part of the studio. beautiful 


oriental rugs were the oe- 
casion. These made a gorgeous back- 
ground for the throne, and hung on the 
helped to the 


costumes out in striking contrast. 


walls, bring colorful 

The lights were disguised to represent 
wrought iron lamps by tacking tracing 
paper onto wooden frames and glueing 
black paper strips over these. Punch 
was served in the reception room out of 
huge wine jars. The assemblage which 
gathered before the Emperor’s throne 
to pay him homage represented noble 
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lords and ladies, crusaders, Saracen 


captives, courtiers, slaves, jesters, 


monks, ete. Stately chairs of medieval 
design, loaned by a local furniture man- 
ufacturer were placed about the hall. 
A programme consisting of old folk 
dances and good natured horse play by 
The 


announcement by the Emperor, “On 


the jesters helped to enliven all. 


with the dance, let jolity prevail’’ was 
well heeded. 

So successful have these parties be- 
come that they are looked forward to as 
an annual institution, and general in- 
terest is aroused from the time that the 
first announcement is made to the time 
that the last picture of the party is 
published in the paper. 


The Art in a Wind-Cloud 


TED SWIFT 


HERE is a passing joy that leaves a 

sense of harmony with us that is 
akin to a great master’s interpretation 
It is to 
draw a gypsy cloud that blows so slowly 
through an April In central 
California these best outlined clouds are 
found in early Spring and in the Fall. 
It is fantastic the way they rove along 
the Pacific then turn and go far inland. 
Clouds have characters all their own; 
even as a mountain, a tree or a brook. 


of a piece of music or a song. 


day. 


There is a personality in them we can- 
not help feel. It lingers in a drawing 
though the years pass, and like an old 
melody brings back the joy of some 
passed hour, when we watched them as 
the monstrous playfellows of the winds. 

Now the following illustrations and 
observations were taken from nature and 
hence are very far from being a technical 
Yet it is 
hoped you will take the spirit of these 


explanation of cloud form.* 


notes, and truly they may entice you 


*For detailed study of cloud form 


see 


Ruskin, ‘“* Modern Painters,”’ 
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out some warm day, to sketch these great 


sky islands that float over us. 


Clouds, to an artist are not much use 
in themselves; but like a group of newly 
found words to a writer, they increase 
our vocabulary of forms to draw. We 
may put them beside our tree sketches, 
our flower and animal drawings to use 
when there is need of them. Clouds are 
difficult to draw naturally without a 
There 
firm comeliness of form in a wind-cloud 
sketch taken from the outdoors, that 
one cannot originate so easily by lamp- 
light. You ask, 
clouds so carefully?” 


study from nature. is a crisp 


may “why study 
There is a two- 
fold reason: First, they aid composition 
by giving a massive grace to an awk- 
ward sky space in a poster or pen and 
ink drawing. Their value to us is in 
their friendly power of maintaining bal- 
ance and rhythm in a picture. Second, 
they help us towards a quick perception 


of form; that is, catching the likenessof a 


iI 


vi 


ILLUSTRATION 2 CLOUD SKETCHES 
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NOW IS THE TIME FOR THOSE SPRING TRIPS WITH A HANDY SKETCH- 
BOOK. MR. SWIFT'S ARTICLE WILL MAKE YOU WANT TO START RIGHT NOW 
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This, 


all artists knowis a treasured ability, too 


fleeting character in a short time. 
illusive at times.’ However, when this 
ability is persistently trained it grows 
as naturally as oats in an April meadow. 

Although clouds move much slower 
than smoke, they do not pose too long. 
Their flinty outline is constantly chang- 
ing. For a short three minutes they 
may take the form of a roughly shaped 
castle, then e’er a crisp outline sketch 
is made of them, they have gracefully 
swung into another phantom form. 
They sometimes resemble the form of 
a massive oak tree. Sometimes they 
spread a thousand sails at a high wind’s 
command, so that they remind one of 
little Grecian galleons returning from 
some ancient war. 

You will find they are very much like 
this, too. Here, let us say vou have 
picked a day when these clouds are 
crisp and the atmosphere is clear. Be 
sure you have everything, and as a 
friendly hint, just you remember that 
noontime will come. Tuck away in 
your knapsack before leaving home, 
some Dutch cheese and around six big 
bread, home 
There is 


slices of sweet graham 
baked with a rich brown crust. 
a great virtue in home made bread; it 
gives your hand a lusty turn for the 
work. 
even in the drawing of a wind-cloud. 


Truly, energy is no small factor 


If you get up high on the hills, you will 
be able to see clouds much farther off 
In this 
through a 


and against a plainer horizon. 
they 
reducing glass, easier to comprehend as 


position appear, as 
a mass. 

The pencil is the best medium to work 
these quick drawings from nature. It is 
best to first take a quick glance at the 
Concentrate upon the 


entire mass. 
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pleasing form of the outline. Try and 
link the shape to that of some earth form 
if possible. This will help you to retain 
the outline of the cloud. Some rise in 
tall pillars above long straight lines, 
others are low and round. They have 
such an original way of swinging across 


the sky. 


brings out a certain poetry in their line 


It is this lovely grace that 
and form. So it is this we want. The 
shadows can only be suggested in the 
fleeting moments; for clouds are like the 
minute hand of a clock, ever changing. 
They coax us to hurry on and get the 
whole form, for they have urgent busi- 
ness in other lands. 

Their strong outline as they appear 
against the lighter hue of the sky, has the 
soft quality of an etched line that has 
been blended off with the printers ink 
and clothand printed on Japanese paper. 
Oh, this is the quality of line I mean! | 
wish to tell you better but it is a thing 
more easily felt than explained. For 
word nor pen can quite fully express 
these cloud forms; however, we can 
strive to draw these oceans of outlined 
loveliness. 

So, when you have drawn a number of 
these clouds you may trudge home again 
or if it please you turn to the art of the 
earth to draw a napping cow or other 
beast that 
every-which-a-way rather than hold it 
still for a short sketch. 

But you now have your clouds to use 


chooses to lean his head 


in any work. An efficient store of the 
passing things in nature are 
treasures to the artist. We only need 


to look through any illustrated maga- 


slight, 


zine to notice how illustrators rely upon 
clouds, perhaps unconsciously, to aid in 
balance, rhythm and composition. 


Now of the clouds that come in a day 
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and vanish all so swiftly, it can be safely 
said that the artist is truly fortunate 
who has the opportunity to draw them 
in their most keenly cut form. Like an 
April day they are distinctive or like a 
mushroom they come only under very 
delicate weather conditions, controlled 
by the sun and wind. Yet they are 
found all over the world at different 
times. It is known for sure that these 
wind-clouds float over the African 
jungle as well, only for such beings as 
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5 INTO THE BOSOM OF NATURE. THAT 
Bi TRUST HIS EYES.—Rodin 
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THERE IS NO RECEIPT FOR IMPROVING NATURE; THE ONLY THING IS TO SEE 
A MEDIOCRE MAN COPYING NATURE WILL NEVER PRODUCE A WORK OF ART, 
BECAUSE HE REALLY LOOKS WITHOUT SEEING. ON THE CONTRARY THE 
ARTIST SEES, THAT IS TO SAY HIS EYE,GRAFTED ON HIS HEART,READS DEEPLY 


the lion and her whelps and the wild 
flocks of birds to enjoy. Watch for 
them after an April shower and also be- 
tween the light rains that come in the 
Fall. By certain signs you will know 
which days to prepare for them. Some- 
times at dawn the air is cool and clear, 
brushed clean of dust particles by a very 
light north wind. This wind changes 
towards noon and comes in from the 
west and this west wind from the sea is 
the one that brings the choicest clouds. 
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COSTUME 21 1848 AND 1861 











SCENES FROM THE PAGEANT, COMMEMORATING THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUND- 
ING OF THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR GIRLS rOP PANEL, A SCHOOL SCENE IN 1548 LOW PANEI 
PRESENTATION OF THE FLAG 4 CIVIL WAR EPISODI 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 19 
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ABOVE, GREEK DANCERS. 
BY MISS HELEN C. BAILEY. 


BELOW, SOME OF THE PAGEANT COSTUMES. 
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PAGEANT COSTUMES 











rHIs PAGEANT WAS WRITTEN 
THE ART PHASE OF THE WORK WAS HANDLED UNDER THE DIRECTION 
OF MISS ADAH V. HUBBS, HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT 

The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 1 
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Lighting a Play 


ERNEST 


HE greatest criticism of the Ameri- 

can stage by foreign critics has 
been that we use too much light, that 
our stage is “glary’’; and there can be 
no question that their statement is well 
founded. The cause of this is, I believe, 
that the majority of the plays on our 
stage have been of the character play 
type, wherein every facial expression 
carries great significance. Consequent- 
ly, in view of the great expense involved 
in installing an indirect lighting system, 
American producers have resorted to 
the use of glaring foots and borders. 
Lacking better equipment, they have 
carried this same equipment into the 
realm of the finer drama. It has been 
proven, however, that people in an 
audience become more receptive to the 
theme, as well as the words, to sugges- 
tion, and more imaginative, when the 
play before them is dimly lighted, but 
made to stand out by the use of brilliant, 
contrasting lights. 

The first rule in drama lighting is, 
therefore, to keep the background dim 
and to make use of the more sombre 
blues and violets as background colors, 
using as highlights the brighter colors 
such as red, orange, and yellow. It will 
be found that it works most satisfac- 
torily to use brilliant, complementary 
colors and, if necessary, to shade off 
through the related colors in order. 

As to what color to use on each type 


of scene, little can be said with any 
degree of definiteness. Certain colors 
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have definite physiological reactions to 
be sure; but on where a color is located, 
on its comparative amount and intensity 
and its relation to adjoining colors, de- 
pends the success of the lighting. This 
is an art that comes only with study and 
experiment. 

In the following paragraphs are given 
some suggestions that are based on 
considerable experimenting and practice 
and some that I hope will be of aid to 
those who have not had much experi- 
ence in this work. 

The first duty of the lighting man is 
to read through the script, or, if possible 
to see a rehearsal that is far enough 
along so that a good idea of the play may 
be gained. From this review one should 
have well in hand the general theme of 
the play, its settings, and its general 
action.. If the play is of the realistic 
or naturalistic type, set in realistic sur- 
roundings; the lighting will be of a 
realistic nature, making use of the 
regular stage lights (foots and borders) 
with realism as the chief effect sought 
for. If this is not done, the artificiality 
of the production will be felt by the 
audience. 

The reverse is true in lighting the 
higher forms of drama. Here a non- 
realistic type of lighting must be used, 
for the play itself is non-realistic. In 
the so-called heavier types of drama (of 
which Hamlet is a good example) the 
best effects are secured by the use of 
spotlights working from both sides of 
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the stage, directly in back of the grand 
drapery and set twelve to fourteen feet 
above the floor level. 

The advantage of the height is that 
the shadows of the actors will be cast 
on the floor rather than on the sides of 
the set. The advantage of having the 
lights directly in back of the grand 
drapery is that greater shadows may be 
obtained on the actor’s face and cos- 
tume. This advantage in a two color 
lighting plot, is apparent, for the 
shadow may be filled in from the other 
side without the colors merging. The 
lighter the theme of the play, the more the 
two colors should blend and merge. 
Consequently the lighter the nature of 
the play the farther forward the lights 
should be placed. Often in fairy tales 
they are almost at the front of the 
house and the angle of separation very 
small. This almost entirely eliminates 
visible shadows and will produce a 
scintilating effect. Such play must of 
course, be very brightly lighted, and in a 
color scheme making use of related 
colors. 

Complementary colors, when properly 
used, give the impression of suppressed 
strength and emotion, while related 
colors give the impression of gaiety and 
unrestricted, light-hearted joy. 

When it has been decided where the 
lamps shall be placed, the color scheme 
can then be worked out. While the 
text of the play is being read the color 
operator can make notes in the margin 
indicating the colors desired. After 
this is done he can go back and write 
down which light the color is to come 
from and the cues for its being put on. 

If there are several operators each 
one should be given a sheet telling just 
after which word he is to turn on his 


light and when to fade it off. The 
switchboard man should also have a cue 
sheet showing the cue, color and light 
desired for the stage in general. 

You are now ready for the first 
dress rehearsal. During this, necessary 
changes can be made in the cue sheet 
and lighting plot. There should be a 
light rehearsal before the last dress 
rehearsal wherein the cues should be 
given and the necessary light changes 
made. Every operator should have his 
cues perfectly for the last dress rehearsal 
so that on the night of the performance 
every operator will be sure of what he is 
expected to do. 

In lighting a play it is not enough 
simply to illuminate the stage and 
characters. The theme of the play 
must be brought out, interest must be 
centered where it should be, and, while 
doing this, the color harmony must be 
built up on the stage, colored by the 
lights, the set, and the costumes, but 
most of all by the lights; for the light 
changes the colors of costumes and sets 
in many instances. 

For the sake of discussion, take as an 
example the painted picture; the artist 
first picks some spot as the center of 
interest; in a portrait, usually the eyes; 
in a group or landscape, some point of 
especial interest. In order to make the 
eye focus there, brilliant and contrast- 
ing colors are used. The most con- 
trasting colors are those called comple- 
mentary. These colors (as shown on 
the color wheel at the end) appear 
opposite each other on the color wheel. 
The color wheel is merely a representa- 
tion of the colors of the rainbow, bent in 
a cylindrical form; the whole, if rotated, 
producing white. Complementary colors 
would therefore be: 
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TWO DIAGRAMS DRAWN BY MR. GREPPING, SHOWING THE PROPER 
DISTRIBUTION OF LIGHTS IN OBTAINING UNIQUE COLOR EFFECTS 
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Blue—Orange 

Green—Red 

Yellow— Violet 
The above scale applies to light only. 
Pigment color complementaries vary 
greatly. 

In our stage picture we should there- 
fore use complementary colors at the 
center of interest. This is best ac- 
complished by using the green, or violet 
as a background color and spotting in 
the complementary. 

To return to the painting: from the 
contrasting center of interest, the pic- 
ture will be found gradually to grey off; 
that is, the color at the edges and cor- 
ners will be found to be of a duller, 
greyer tone than that at and near the 
center of interest. 

This same scheme should be fol- 
lowed in lighting a play as much as 
possible. Don’t have any bright cor- 
ners; they distract. 

It is seldom possible to use the 
painter’s method of gradually working 
away from the center of interest, but 
the effect may often be obtained by the 
use of spotlights directed on objects 
near the center of interest in colors 
harmonizing with the background color, 
such as related colors. 

There are some colors which are more 
suitable to certain types of scenes than 
are other colors. This is due primarily 
to the physical effect of the color upon a 
person. Red is stimulating and ex- 
citing, showing clearly in an increase in 
the pulse respiration of a person look- 
ing upon a red stage. Blue has exactly 
the opposite effect, decreasing the heart 
beat and pulse speed. Basing one’s 
opinions upon their facts, it may easily 
be concluded that red and orange should 
be used for the more excitable scenes, 


when one “sees red.’”’ Blue should be 
used for the type of scene where rest- 
fulness and relaxation are paramount. 

Violet has often been termed the 
color of intellect and may be effectively 
used in scenes on the order of the 
laboratory scene of Mr. Hyde, in the 
play adapted from Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. There is a certain deceitfulness 
involved in the deeper and more purple 
tones of this color. 

Green, when pure, is rather a neutral 
color, expressing no definite motif, 
easily handled, pleasant and pretty, 
which makes it a very good color to use 
as a ‘‘filler,’’ or simply to“ fill up space.” 
Great care must be taken that the green 
does not strike an actor’s body, for if it 
does, the yellow green or olive green, 
produced by the blending of the yellow 
and red of the skin with the green, 
results in a color that is extremely 
repulsive. This olive green color is 
often of great advantage as the effect 
may be used to bring out a despicable or 
repulsive character. 
should not be of a clear green but a dirty 
dark green, called ** bottle green.’ 


In this, the green 


Yellow is the color of gaiety and light- 
heartedness. It might be termed a 
“wine, women, and song” color in its 
It is the color that should 
predominate in musical comedies and 
the like. It blends well with orange and 


stage tones. 


green, its two associate colors, and 
stands out very definitely against its 
complementary, purple. The nearest 
approach to pure yellow that is possible 
instage lighting colors is“ straw yellow, ”’ 
which often carries a great deal of 
green. The ambers, too, approach a 
pure yellow, but they usually carry 
quite a little orange brown, which 
makes the color rather muddy. 
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Orange is a betwixt and between color 
of red and yellow, it seems to possess the 
properties of being both warm and gay 
and yet, in its darker shades, well 
suited to turbulent scenes, it may well be 
employed with magenta (a red violet), 
in which it forms a color combination 
well suited to highly emotional scenes. 

Magenta itself may be employed 
against red, purple,or green backgrounds 
and forms a setting for the more pas- 
sionate type of scenes. 

Care must be taken in the choice of 
costume colors in order that the correct 
color may be carried through. <A spot- 
light of one color, say green, falling 
upon a costume of blue and orange, 
will produce not blue and orange, but 
usually a deep, rich red brown, and a 
turquoise green. 

No definite rule can be set for the 
colors resulting from light falling upon 
all colored fabrics because, in a great 
many, the color effect is obtained by 
what might be called a stipple; that is, 
different colors of thread are woven into 
the same piece of goods. This work is 
most clearly demonstrated in the so- 
called “‘ changeable color fabrics. ”’ 


For single-tone fabrics, the following 
rules may be set, however. The exact 
shades and tones vary somewhat with 
tones of the materials, the light, and the 
intensity of the light. If correctly 
balanced, the complementary colors will 
produce grey instead of the color listed 
here, but the usual resulting color will be 
the one stated. The color of the cloth 
will be found to predominate and the 
dark shades much more so than the 
light tints. This is due to the fact that 
the tints are produced by adding white 
to the spectrum color, while the shades 
are made by adding black to the 
spectrum color. 


Red light will change: 
Orange to red orange 
Yellow to orange 
Green to very dull green 
Blue to violet 
Violet to magenta 


Orange light will change: 
Red to red orange 
Yellow to amber 
(Green to dark olive green 
Blue to very dark blue 
Violet to very dark violet. 
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Yellow light will change: 
Red to orange 
Orange to light amber 
Green to light olive green 
Blue to green 
Violet to very dark violet. 


Green light will change: 
Red to very dark red (brown) 
Orange to dark golden brown 
Yellow to olive green 
Blue to turquoise green 
Violet to ultra-marine violet 


Blue light will change: 
Red to dark violet red 
Orange to very dark golden orange 
Yellow to green 
Green to turquoise blue 
Violet to ultra-marine violet 


A LONG 


Violet light will change: 
Red to magenta 
Orange to golden brown 
Yellow to dark yellow grey 
Green to extremely dark green, 
tinging toward blue 
Blue to ultra-marine blue. 


The first color wheel that will be 
found in the illustration is applicable 
to light only. The pigment comple- 
mentaries will be found to be entirely 
different from light, due to the mixture 
of colors used in making the pigment. 

The second color wheel shows the 
complementary colors of water color 
pigments as determined by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto,£ Department of 
Psychology. 


ROAD 


This road, that goes right by our door, 
Keeps on a hundred miles or more. 
Sometimes it’s just a country trail 
And there’s a squirrel on the rail 


Sometimes it’s made of silver sand 
And lined with trees on either hand; 








And then it’s paved like a city street, 
Where all the housetops almost meet; 
And men and boys and carts and drays 
Keep filling up the city’s ways. 


Some day when I’m a great big man 
I'll hitch the wagon to old Fan, 

And take the road right by our door, 
And ride a hundred miles or more. 


Wilhelmina Seeqmiller. 
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Stage Craft as Taught in the High School 


HELEN M. EADIE 


RGANIZATION and co-operation 

spell success in connection with any 
undertaking whether business or profes- 
sional. Organization and co-operation 
inconnection with Stage Craft is brought 
about at Santa Monica High School, 
Santa Monica, Cal., in the following 
manner: 

At the Santa Monic: 
there are three separate departments 
with but a single aim. The Dramatic, 
Fine Arts and Stage Craft Departments 
combine their efforts in order to produce 


High School 


the most artistic dramatic productions. 

The Dramatic Department selects the 
play—the Fine Arts Department de- 
signs the stage sets and does the cos- 
tuming. Miniature stage sets are first 
made according to the scale of the big 
school stage, allowing a quarter of an 
inch to a foot. The miniature set is 
tried out in a complete miniature theatre 
built to the seale of the school stage. 

After a miniature set has been tried 
out and found satisfactory, it is handed 
over to the class in Stage Craft where it 
serves as a pattern in working out the 
big set for the school stage. 

The students in Craft 
instructed in color theory and the mixing 


Stage are 
of paints so they can make the sets look 
like the miniature and produce the right 
effect on the school stage. 

Since our idea of co-operation in these 
departments has been conveyed to you 

more might be said concerning our 
miniature stage. 

The miniature stage is an exact dupli- 


ur 


cate of the school stage except for the 
Small Christmas 
tree lights of amber, red and blue are 


electrical equipment. 


used for borders, strips and footlights. 
A large flashlight serves very well as a 
spotlight. 

In working out the sets for the minia- 
ture theatre, miniature flats are made of 
poster board and painted with poster 
Al- 
if a 
stippled effect is wanted, the color is 
applied with a small sponge. A splendid 
stucco effect is produced by the use of 


color to carry out the desired effect. 
most any texture can be obtained 


‘“Permodello” or a thin coat of any air 
drying clay applied to poster board in 
Cardboard 
for 


a rough way. is used for 
furniture, 
tarlatan 


maché 


crepe paper curtains, 
window 


rafha 


papier- 
thatched 


for panes, 


for rocks, for 
roofs, ete. 

The miniature stage has a of 
velours similar to those on our big school 
stage. Many delightful effects 


produced by arranging the velours in 


set 
are 


various ways and by the use of the 
colored lights. 

A stage that is equipped with curtains 
or velours on both sides with a back drop 
and a border or valance or two has won- 
derful possibilities. 

If an interior is called for, screens 
may be set up in front of the velours. 
Screens make splendid simple walls. 
Tapestries or pictures may be hung on 
them to produce the desired domestic 
atmosphere. 

If an exterior of a church or the like is 
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SCENE TWO 


TWO OF THE STAGE SETTINGS EXPLAINED IN MISS EADIE’S ARTICLI THESE WERI 
MADE UNDER HER DIRECTION AT THE SANTA MONICA HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA MONICA, CAI 
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wanted—a delightful stained glass effect 
can be produced by inserting sized 
muslin on a four- or six-foot flat and 
painting in the design with bright poster 
paint to represent the glass, and black 
for the leaded lines. Colored lights 
may also be projected from behind to 
add to the effect. The balance of the 
stage is kept dark, the velours masking 
it on either side. 

A very good window can be worked 
out by stretching either tarlatan or 
screen on a wooden frame. Glass 
should not be used for window panes. 
It is impractical for stage use, because of 
its cost, weight, and reflecting surface. 

I recall a set used in our recent 
Christmas play ‘“‘ Make Believe,”’ by A. 
Milne. This is a little fantasy in which 
four quick changes are necessary. We 
handled the situation in this way: 

We arranged the lovely, rich tan 
velours for a big stage, allowing only 
enough room back stage for a huge 
Christmas tree. To save floor space the 
rear branches were cut from the tree and 
it was placed directly against the back 
wall with a velour behind it to mask the 
stage door. Cutting the rear branches 
added six feet to our floor space and did 
not detract from the appearance of 
being complete when viewed by the 
audience. The tree was beautifully 
decorated with an abundance of tinsel 
and gaily colored electric lights. A 
velour curtain was drawn across the tree 
to conceal it until the time arrived to 
disclose the tree as the play reached its 
climax. 

Scene I in the play called for an 
interior in the rude home of Father and 
Mother Hubbard before wealth and 
prosperity came to them. 

Since “‘ Make Believe”’ is a fantasy we 
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decided to styelize the sets as well as the 
costumes. 

We began with the stage as it was ar- 
ranged with the velours. A small stage 
was sufficient for the first scene, so we 
took advantage of this and set up the 
scene in front of the velours. Five six- 
foot flats were arranged to form the 
interior (see Scene I in theaccompanying 
illustration.) The flats were painted 
with buff color kalsomine to harmonize 
with the tan velours that served as 
tormentors on either side. Two six- 
foot flats were lashed together and a 
nine-foot casement window was inserted 
in the Gray tarlatan was 
dark brown wooden 
frame and cross bars painted on to di- 
vide the window into panes. Attractive 
and effective curtains were made and 
arranged on a curtain rod. Unbleached 
muslin was used for the curtains with 
one-inch squares of bright red-orange 
paper pasted on in checkerboard fashion. 
A dark brown rack was hung at the 
bottom of the window. This sup- 
ported two tin pie plates, representing 
pewter, also a small brass tea kettle. 
A nine-foot collapsible elevation, one 
foot in height and four and three- 
quarters feet in width, was constructed 
and placed in front of thewindow. This 
was also painted dark brown to match 
the woodwork on the window frame. 
A dark brown table and two chairs were 
placed on the platform. The design 
of the curtains was effectively carried 
out on table runners and on cushions 
for the chairs. Glass candle holders 
painted with bronze gilt were placed on 
the table. The domestic atmosphere in 
the scene was complete with but little 
expense. 


center. 
stretched on a 


Scene II called for an exterior of the 
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SCENE - FOUR 


ARRANGEMENT OF TAN VELOURS USED AS A BACKGROUND IN 
AT SANTA MONICA 


PLAY “‘MAKE BELIEVE” GIVEN 
same home. In this case time and 
money were both salvaged by using the 
same set as in Scene I. 

The stage crew pulled the two plain 
flats forward until they formed a 
straight line across the stage and quickly 
removed the elevation, table and chairs. 
The door was changed from stage left 
to stage right. The rack, plates and 
kettle were quickly transferred to the 
opposite side of the window and ar- 
ranged so that the scene resembled the 
exterior of the same house. Strips of 
cotton sprinkled with silver snow were 
placed on the top of the window and 
door. The cotton was cut in such a 
way that it resembled icicles. Two 
small tree cut-outs were placed against 
the flats with a touch of cotton-snow 
here and there. A red olivet was con- 
cealed behind the window—blue foot- 
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lights and blue borders were used. The 
effect was delightful—a surprised audi- 
ence gazed upon a realistic winter’s 
night scene! 

Scene III called for the same interior 
that was used in Scene I. The tree cut- 
outs were removed, the plain flats on 
either side were pushed back until a jog 
was formed, and the snow removed 
from the door and window. The door 
was changed back to stage left. The 
rack, plates, etc., were replaced on this 
side of the window. The elevation with 
the table and chairs was brought in, 
and the set was just as we saw in Scene I. 

When Scene III was at an end the 
flats, table, chairs, etc., were carried off 
stage and there stood the court scene 
with the velours already arranged! 

The elevation used in the previous set 
was moved to stage right and a velvet 
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floor cloth spread on it. A decorated 


throne chair, two fruit standards, and 


two light standards (made in Stage 


Craft) were brought on—and the scene 


was ready for action. The velours up 


stage center were drawn to one side and 


there stood our beautiful Christmas 


tree with its dazzling tinsel and bright 


lights. Gaily costumed characters 
from Fairyland came forth and the scene 
grand final 

was showered 


spotlights 


complete. As a 
crystalized silver dust 
from the flies and 
played across the stage! 


was 


colored 


A Practical Puppet Theatre 


OSWELL L. 


ROBABLY one of the oldest institu- 
tions in the world is the Marionette 
Theatre. In Ancient Rome, 
China, Japan and throughout Europe 
they have flourishedfor centuries. There 
is something so appealing to all ages 
in the show world of ‘make believe.”’ 
As a rule | don’t think instructors 
appreciate the value of a puppet theatre 
as an aid to instruction. In the puppet 
show can be correlated the study of 


Greece, 


literature, art (in all its branches), cor- 
rect speech and numerous other studies. 
Children of all ages love to play ‘“‘show”’ 
and when directed in this form of amuse- 


ment it is surprising what splendid 
results are achieved. 
Most instructors think a_ puppet 


theatre requires a great amount of 


labor to construct. I can assure them 
if they have a little ingenuity and a 
touch of dramatic instinct it will be a 
labor of love and one that grows more 
and more fascinating once you have 
fallen under the spell of the puppet 
play. 

The puppet theatre described in this 
article is the 
experience in building theatres of this 
kind. In fact my first one was built at 
the age of eight. It is practical for all 


outcome of years of 


grades and can be made as simple or 
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elaborate as you wish. I use a similar 
theatre at the time for de- 
signing professional scene models. A 
good scale in all puppet work is the 
scale of half an inch to a foot. 


present 


The theatre is built on a framework 
of light sticks about three- 
fourths by one-half inch, the framework 


wooden 


being 28 inches long, 19 inches high and 
18 inches deep, and built upon a solid 
base to make it set firm. As this is 
a magnet theatre, the actors moving 
without the aid of strings or hands, but 
by a large magnet operated underneath 
the stage, it is necessary to make the 
stage floor proper an inch above the 
solidfloor. The stage floor is constructed 
of a piece of medium weight chip board 
nailed to inch strips on the front and 
two sides, the back being left open for the 
operation of the magnet. If the scenes 
are constructed each on its own mount, 
as hereinafter described, you need have 
no floor, but simply the three pieces of 
wood fastened to the base. Construct 
the front of heavy chipboard with two 
large wings on each side, so as to hide 
This should 
be painted a neutral grey or black with 


the operator somewhat. 


tempera color so it will not detract from 
the setting but simply form a frame. 
A roll curtain may be made by cutting 














WORKING DRAWING 29 A MAGNET THEATRE 
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WORKING DRAWINGS WHICH SHOW HOW TO MAKE THE ‘‘MAGNET THEATRE’ DESCRIBED BY MR. 
JACKSON IN HIS ARTICLE. BOTH CHILDREN AND GROWN-UPS WOULD ENJOY SUCH A PROJECT. 
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a piece of broom handle the length of 
the space between the two uprights, and 
bore a small hole through the uprights 
about half an inch from the top and 
screw in two straight curtain hooks, 
bending one of them so as to make a 
handle. To this fasten your strip of 
cloth and put a small wooden strip 
across the bottom so it will unroll. A 
small loop of cord can be fastened near 
the handle to hold the curtain when it is 
rolled up. 

The stage setting may be built in 
sections and assembled for each scene, 
or each scene may be built upon a chip- 
board platform a little larger than the 
stage and set in place instead of building 
each scene separately. This facilitates 
the changing of scenes more rapidly and 
enables the children to work in groups, 
each group designing one act. Of 
course in using the latter method a place 
must be provided to store the scenes. 
The scenes may be executed on most 
any kind of white or colored construc- 
tion papers and painted with tempera, 
water colors or even done in cut paper 
and mounted on heavy cardboard. 
This forms a splendid problem in 
design and color. Exterior scenes 
should consist of a back drop and cut 
drops or wings, each piece should be 
designed so as to mask the other as you 
gaze from the front. (See illustration.) 
It should always be borne in mind in 
scenic design that the horizon line 
should be kept very low; this makes the 
setting appear more natural than if we 
followed nature. Plan your scenes in 
simple flat tones, following the style of 
decorative landscape and poster. In- 
terior scenes may be planned much the 
same as “interior decoration’ and 


“cardboard construction work.” Furni- 
ture and accessories can be constructed 
of cardboard and painted in tempera. 
Keep everything simple in design and 
color harmony and don’t overload the 
stage. 

The puppets or actors can be con- 
structed of cardboard and mounted on 
a heavy paper clip, or carved out of 
light wood and dressed in costumes and 
a metal base fixed in the wood for 
magnetic attraction. They can be 
planned on the same scale as the scenes, 
one inch to a foot. 

Of course before we plan the scenery 
and actors we should have written the 
play. Plays may be dramatized by the 
children from well known Fairy stories, 
poems or historical incidents. This 
makes a problem for the English class. 
Two excellent puppet plays that may 
be used as models will be found in “The 
Tony Sarg Marionette Book.” 

One or two magnets, about four or five 
inchesinsize,mounted onshort sticks and 
operated by one or two children will be 
required to move the puppets. As the 
magnets are operated in the slot under 
the floor the puppets can walk in and 
out of doors and appear quite lifelike. 
A little practice will bring results that 
are really startling. 

A number of suggestions for scenery, 
etc., may be found in the following 
books: 

ScHoou Arts MaGazing, Dec. 1922. 

Applied Arts Drawing Books, Vol. 1, 
pages 44, 45, 55; Vol. 2, pages 44, 46, 
48 to 56; Vol. 3, pages 40, 44, 55; Vol. 
5, pages 44, 54, 55. 

Ind. Arts Text Books, Vol. 2, page 70; 
Vol. 5, page 71; Vol. 6, page 34; Vol. 8, 
pages 38, 39. 
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The Pageant in Rural Life 


BERTHA HAYWARD HIGGINS 


OMEONE has said that the greatest 

of all arts is the art of living with 
people. To live happily and harmoni- 
ously with others means having com- 
mon interests, a common understanding, 
and mutual sympathy. 

In home life, in church, school or 
community, each member of the group 
must learn to work and play in har- 
mony with all the other members, con- 
tributing his part to help round out and 
perfect the whole. 

The community drama or pageant al- 
ways represents a joint enterprise which 
is helpful and uplifting and serves to 
quicken the of mutual inter- 
dependence. 

The purpose may be that of having a 
good time, both for the participants and 
the audience, as in “Old Home Week”’ 
celebrations, or it may be used as a 
means of raising funds for some need felt 
in the community. 

The occasion may be the anniversary 
of some local event, or it may be 
religious, historical, patriotic, or purely 
mythical. 


sense 


Whatever the occasion, the pageant is 
most fittingly rendered out of doors, if 
the season and climate are favorable. 
However, many interesting and at- 
tractive pageants lend themselves to 
indoor settings and can be put on in 
the church, schoolroom, grange hall or 
other community center. 

There is bound to be an element of 
holiday spirit in the preparations for a 
pageant that is very valuable. 

Although it is a community affair, the 
pageant offers excellent opportunities 
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for the discovery and display of individ- 
ual talents, and is an excellent vehicle 
for self-expression, while no matter 
how elaborate may be the preparations, 
there is always room for spontaneity. 
self-confidence 


It results in increased 


and assurance, improvement in self- 
expression, experience in organization 
and execution and training in music, 
language and the various arts employed 
in its production. 

The social side of the training comes 
from the need for co-operation and team- 
work, the necessary division and assign- 
ment of labor, according to the special 
abilities of each participant and the 
consequent recognition and appreciation 
of such abilities. 

If the pageant is put on by the school 
it affords an opportunity for project 
work of a most interesting nature in 
every subject in the curriculum. 

Should the occasion be an historical 
one, or one celebrating some local event 
there is a chance first of all for much 
research work in history, followed by 
written and oral language work, mathe- 
matics, music and all the arts. 

An opportunity is offered for training 
in initiative, leadership and executive 
ability. 

The teacher in charge will naturally 
be the manager, while the 
teachers, music, art, manual training, 
domestic 


special 


science, etc., will act as 
musical director, stage manager, prop- 
erty man, etc., but if they be wise each, 
but most particularly the manager, will 
have his work so carefully planned be- 


fore the actual work begins as to seem 
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to be doing almost nothing when that 
let the children do it all. 

If it be a one teacher rural school, she 
will make 
helpers, and only after a careful study of 


time comes 


need to a wise choice of 
her pupils and their varied talents that 
each may be asked to do that for which 
he is best fitted. 

If the pageant is a community affair, 
there is still always some one who is the 
logical one to be put in charge of each 
particular department. 

It may and very likely will be the 
minister or the teacher who is asked to 
direct the affair, except in rare cases 
where a professional is engaged for the 
The band 


orchestra leader there 


loeal master or 
if the 


choir leader or a local music teacher will 


purpose. 
be one, 
be given charge of the music, some one 
with artistic tendencies will be found to 
look after the posters, scenery and other 
art work, the leading dressmaker or 
seamstress of the town may be compe- 
tent to take charge of the designing and 
making of costumes, a carpenter and an 
electrician can be found to look after 
stage settings, properties, etc., and 
some one or more of the leading business 
men of the town can take care of finan- 
cial matters. 

Labor Day coming as it does in the 
early autumn, while it is still possible to 
put on a pageant in the open and follow- 
weather suited 


ing a long season of 


for rehearsals, is a most propitious 


occasion. 
The Labor Day parades are a revival 


of the medizval processions of the 
guilds. Such a procession is represented 


in Wagner’s opera “ Die Meistersinger.”’ 
The bakers enter bearing the insignia of 
their trade, followed by the cobblers, the 
butchers, ete., ete. 
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A pageant worked out along this line, 
stressing the various occupations of the 
would furnish 


a fitting 


celebration for Labor Day and would be 


community, 


sure to increase the respect and appre- 
ciation of the people for their laborers, 
and make the laborers themselves feel a 
deeper pride in work well done. 

of 
rural 


Harvest time offers a wealth 


material for festival work in 
communities. 

Thanksgiving, one of the most signif- 
icant of our holidays, too often made a 
day of merry-making, with its sacred 
associations forgotten, offers wonderful 
opportunity for pageantry. 

There are many beautiful Christmas 
pageants which can be put on by church 
or school, retaining the holiday spirit 
without sacrificing any of the religious 
significance. 

It certainly does not require a very 
vivid imagination nor much _ research 
work to see the wonderful possibilities 
for historical pageants to be given on 
Washington’s or Lincoln’s birthdays. 

No festival lends itself better 
religious pageantry than Easter. 


to 
Easter 
pageants should always be given out-of- 
doors. Then comes May-day, with its 
opportunities for a revival of the old 
English Maypole dances and other fes- 
tivities. Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, Flag Day, Armistice Day. Surely 
we in America have no lack of occasions 
for reviving the pageant. 

For those who for any reason find it 
impracticable to work out their own 
pageants, a list of excellent ones, which 
be 


appended. 


can obtained at small cost, is 


The pageant having been selected and 


every detail carefully planned, each 


scene visualized, the participants may be 
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called together for a reading and dis- 
cussion. 

The teacher, or director, whoever he 
may be, will find no better way of 


creating an atmosphere and arousing 
interest in the preparation of the 
pageant than to secure in advance a 


group of pictures bearing upon it, and 
have the class study them. Inno other 
way can so true a setting, in keeping 
with the time and character of the play 
be secured, nor such satisfactory models 
for the costumes. 

The art canvasses of the world pro- 
wealth of 
forms of 


vide a suggestions for all 
pageantry, and fortunately 
good reproductions can be secured from 
various sources (list appended). 

Of course, any teacher who is within 
reach of a museum should take the class 
there for a study of costumes, ete. 

If the play is given to commemorate 
some local event,then ransack the garret 
for costumes and stage settings. 

It will be well if someone other than 
the director can read the story through 
to the group the first time, that she may 
be able to sit back and watch the re- 
actions. 

This will be of great help, not so much 
in the selection of the principals, which 
will very likely be obvious from the first 
in a small rural community, but in 
choosing those who are to play the 
minor parts. 

Having then read the story through 
with thoughtful having 
studied the pictures, tried out the music, 
having selected all the directors, making 
plain to each just what he is expected to 
do, and for what he will be held resporisi- 


discussion, 


ble, and having assigned all the parts 
both major and minor, it is better not to 
have another full meeting or rehearsal 


until all the lines have been committed 
and the music learned. Have separate 
rehearsals for various groups, and drill 
the principals thoroughly. And remem- 
ber the time to be critical is in the be- 
ginning before habits have been formed 
that 

When everything is well under way, 
complete rehearsal. If this 
shows weaknesses, strengthen them by 
practice and more private group re- 


-annot be corrected. 
have a 
hearsals before another full rehearsal is 


called. 


sary and do not let the dress rehearsal 


Several of these will be neces- 


be the last rehearsal as is so often done 
It is quite necessary to rehearse the 
matter of ‘‘make-up”’ and the donning 
of costumes; besides, they are needed té 
provide atmosphere. 

Your pageant cannot fail to be a suc- 
cess if you will use the same formula as 
for a perfect lesson—a knowledge of the 


subject, mastery of method, careful 


preparation, attractive presentation, 
ability to interest the indifferent pupil, 
ability to make the indolent pupil apply 
himself, thorough reviews. Careful 
preparation should 
visualization, the making of 
Mastery of 


with it a feeling of assurance on the part 


always include 
mental 
pictures. method carries 
of the teacher and faith in the helpers 
whom she has chosen. 

Let this spirit prevail throughout the 
At the close of 
each rehearsal, and especially at the last, 


period of preparation. 


leave with each performer the suggestion 
that all is going well and that he or she is 
bound to excel. 

If you are even thinking of putting on 
a pageant during the coming season, 
Ine., 1 
for a copy of 


send to Community Service, 
Madison Avenue, N. Y., 
“Community Drama.”’ 


DOS 
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Other helpful books are: 
“Community Drama and Pageantry,’’ Beegle-Crawford, Yale University Press, Hew Haven 
‘“‘A Guide to Religious Pageantry,’’ Mason Crum, The Macmillan Co., New York 
“The Technique of Pageantry,’’ Linwood Taft, A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
“Festivals and Plays,’’ Percival Chubb, Harper & Bros., New York. 
“Inexpensive Costumes for Plays, Festivals and Pageants,’ Nina B. Lambkin. 
““How to Produce Children’s Plays,’’ Constance D’Arcy Mackaye, Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
“Folk Festivals, Their Growth, and How to Give Them,’’ Mary Master Needham, B. W. Huebsch, 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs,’’ Constance D. Mackaye, Henry Holt & Co., New York 
‘*The Art of Theatrical Make-Up, ’’ Kenneth McGowan, Boni Liveright, Inc., New York 


cs 


LIST OF BULLETINS 
Issued by the Bureau of Educational Dramatics, Community Service, Inc., 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 
They are very helpful and inexpensive; average price—twenty-five (25) cents. 
1. ‘“‘A Day at Nottingham,’ Constance D’Arcy Mackaye. 
A Festival based on the theme of Robin Hood 
2. “The Faith of our Fathers,’’ Annie Russell Marble. 
A Pilgrim Pageant containing the signing of the Mayflower compact, and the first 
Thanksgiving dinner. 
3. ‘For Liberty and the Rights of Man,” Elizabeth D. Brimbell. 
Pageant designed to commemorate the first assembly in Virginia. 
4. “The New Era.” 
Given by the Outdoor Players of Peterboro, N. H 
5. ‘Under the Stars and Stripes,’’ Elizabeth D. Brimbell 
A Festival of Citizenship. 


SUGGESTED LISTS OF PAGEANTS FOR COMMUNITY USE 


1. ‘A Pageant of Pilgrims,’’ Esther Willard Bates, Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
This is a complete, historical story of the Pilgrims, and interprets the significance of their 
ideals and actions to all mankind. There is a royalty of $10.00 if it is produced for a fee 
otherwise $5.00. 


bo 


“The Seeker, ’’ Clarice V. Macauley, Abingdon Press, New York. 

This is a very elaborate pageant, and requires careful preparations, but it is well worth 
while. The author has prepared a little pamphlet giving very specific directions for its 
production. 

3. ‘The Enchanted Garden,” Constance D’Arcy Mackaye, Samuel French, New York. 
Adapted for May Day celebration. Simple, easy to give, and played in less than an hour. 
4. “America— Yesterday and Today,’’ Nina B. Lambkin. 
Historical and patriotic in character; elaborate but well worth while. Pictures are 
furnished showing the various scenes and dances. 
5. ‘‘Youth’s Easter,’’ Helen L. Wilcox, Interchurch Press, New York. 
A morality play, adapted for out-of-door presentation. 
6. ‘Community Celebration,’ Alfred Arbold. 

May be obtained by writing to the author, in care of the University of Fargo, North 

Dakota. It will be found very helpful in all rural community celebrations. 
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Stage Decorations for the School Auditorium 


JANE LITTELL 


times have teachers 


“aed many 
wished there 


brighten up the stage for graduation 


was some way to 
exercises, or for a school play, that did 
not entail endless labor for the teacher? 
And wouldn’t 
suggestions for permanent decorations, 


such teachers welcome 
that could be changed in a few moments 
to fit any occasion? 

A raised platform, or stage, unless 
properly dressed, is a woebegone and 
bare looking place—an empty 
with one wall removed so that the whole 
world can look upon its bleak barren- 


room 


ness. And what will relieve its bleak- 
ness? What indeed but a suggestion of 
life—of growing things; and what more 


vital living thing is there than a tree? 

The tree sketched is built so that the 
flowers and leaves may be changed in a 
very few minutes. The framework of 
the tree shows the beginning of five 
sturdy limbs. In the building, these 
are left slightly hollow, and branches of 
woodland trees, bearing blossoms, can 
be thrust into the hollows, and the tree 
will appear to have suddenly burst into 
bloom. Or artificial flowers can adorn 
the tree. 
wistaria and the gray moss that visitors 


Dogwood, apple blossoms, 


remember so vividly in Florida, can be 
used to dress the branches. Vines can 
adorn the trunk. And once the frame- 
work of the tree is made, a change in the 
appearance of the tree is a matter of 
minutes. 

The Dennison Mfg. Co. of Framing- 
ham, Mass., publish a pamphlet entitled 


“How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers,” 
which they will send on receipt of ten 
cents. In this pamphlet will be found 
directions for making any of the blos- 
soms you care to use on the tree, as well 
as the morning glories which climb the 
lattice in the second drawing. 

All of this work can be done by pupils 
under the supervision of the teacher. 
the 
school spirit can be appealed to, and the 


It can be done as class work, or 


work done by volunteers after school 
hours. 

The cost of such decorations is very 
small. 
buy materials, 


If there is no fund with which to 
and even if there is 

the classes are certain to take more of an 
interest in this plan if they buy the 
materials and do the work themselves. 


BUILDING THE TREE 


Any boards can be used in building 
the framework. The upright had best 
be a board six feet long and ten inches 
wide. It will be about an inch thick. 
The number and length of the boards for 
the limbs of the tree can be left to the 
but be 
that there are as many and as heavy 


discretion of the teacher sure 
branches on one side of the tree as on the 
If the tree is to be 
used at the side, or back of the stage, 
the branches will be built only in one 


other, to balance it. 


direction, of course, but the tree can be 
supported by wires that will keep it from 
toppling over. The tree can be sur- 
rounded by a bench, or it can be held 


upright by nailing the upright to two 
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crossed boards. Any of your boys who 
have made uprights for Christmas trees 


will know how to build a base. 


Excelsior, paper packing, crushed 
newspapers, or especially prepared 
shredded crepe paper are the materials 


This 


work should be done by two people 


needed for padding the trunk. 


working together, one to lay the pack- 
ing in place and the other to wind the 
brown crepe paper covering over it. 
The packing should not be too even—it 
makes a more natural looking tree if 
it is a little lumpy. 

In packing the branches, lay a card- 
board tube along the framework, and 
lay the paper packing around it, binding 
the whole together with strips of brown 
crepe paper. In wrapping the packing 
in- place, use the entire width of the 
folds of brown crepe paper—stretching 
it as you wrap, for crepe paper will 
stretch to double its 
Tuck any ends under the next fold of the 


almost length. 
wrapping, and fasten them with paste. 

When the packing and wrapping of 
the trunk and branches of the tree is 
complete, give it a coat of shellac or 
varnish. This will insure permanence 
and firmness, and give the dull brown 
paper a slight luster. 

The and twigs, 


smaller branches 








a 








into the card- 
wrapped in the 
branches, can be made of wire, but the 


which are to be thrust 


board tubes main 
most natural looking tree I ever saw had 
dried branches from a real tree. Great 


branches of dogwood had been used for 


temporary decoration, and when the 
blossoms faded, they were stripped off, 
and the branches dried. Then crepe 


paper flowers were wired to these dried 
branches, with very good effect. 

While we the subject of 
crepe paper flowers, let me tell you of a 


are on 


new process for making these flowers 


more permanent. It has been dis- 
covered that by painting the crepe paper 
flowers, leaves, and paper covered wire 
steams with sealing wax of the proper 
color, dissolved in denatured alcohol, 
the still flexible 


have a slight sheen and a hard surface 


flowers (although 
that protects them from dust, as well as 


from rough handling. Of course, if 
you made dogwood blossoms for the 
tree, you would not want to give them a 
sealing wax coating, for the loveliness 
of dogwood is in the marvelous creamy 
But 


and stems can benefit by a coating of 


softness of the petals. all leaves 
green sealing wax, applied with a small 
camel's hair brush. And such flowers 
as morning glories, jonquils, narcissus, 
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apple blossoms, and especially tiger 
lilies, orchids, and flag lilies where a 
mottled effect is desirable, can be pro- 
tected against handling, and beautified 
at the same time, by a coating of sealing 
wax painted on. 

Making paper flowers is fascinating 
and lucrative work. 
who learn—in 
decorations 


Any of your pupils 
making stage 
the work of making paper 
‘an earn money by making 
them for sale. In fact, the making of 
window 


these 
flowers, 


favors, decorations, 
and stage scenery of paper has become 


flowers, 


so systematized as to be referred to as a 
craft. 


THE Doorway AND LATTICE 


Many stages are shallow, with en- 
trances from the sides. On such a stage 
it is possible to gain an illusion of depth 
by building a lattice like the 
sketched. The slant of the horizontal 
bars gives the illusion 
of distance is 


one 


and this illusion 
sought not only for the 
shallow stage, but in nearly all stage 
settings. 

The lattice is made of flag sticks, 
sometimes called dowel sticks, which can 
be bought at nearly any store selling 
Other 
glories can be used. 


vines than morning 
Either wistaria or 
sweet peas make a lovely lattice trim. 

The doorway can be permanently 
built of wood and painted, in your wood- 
working shop, if there is one in con- 
with your school. And the 
doors can be built on hinges, to provide 
entrance and exit. But the setting is 
just as effective if the door and arch 
and frame are merely painted on a large 
surface of white cardboard, the lines 
being blacked in with India ink. The 
drawing teacher can supervise this work. 


flags. 


nection 
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To make the lattice, the flag sticks 
which have been first wrapped with 
two-inch strips of crepe paper, should be 
woven in and out, and where the sticks 
cross, fastened together with a bit of 
wire. The color of the doorway and 
the wrapping for the flag sticks depends, 
of course, upon the event for which you 
are decorating, and the color scheme of 
the balance of the stage settings. White, 
soft will make a 
lovely background for the bright dresses 
and the best suits of the students soon 
to grace the stage. 


or a cream color, 


And white is always 
a foil for the lovely colors of flowers. 
Very soft pale greenis an equally good foil. 

This doorway and lattice can be 
extended and enlarged until the entire 
stage is enclosed. Some such arrange- 
ment is valuable when the stage deco- 
rations do not fit into the character 
of the play or exercises to be given, or 
when the backgrounds are in need of 
freshening up. 

Teachers will find that the pupils 
will enjoy doing this work and they will 
enjoy attending the exercises and point- 
ing out to admiring families and friends 
the part they building the 
decorations. 


had in 
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The Handling of School Plays 


NEOLA JOHNSON 


R. WILLIAM WIRT, Superinten- 
dent of the Public Schools of Gary, 
the 
work in 


educator in 
with 


Indiana, is foremost 
Auditorium 


our public schools. In 


connection 
the dramatic 
classes, correlating with all the depart- 
ments of the school and under the train- 
ing and direction of dramatic directors, 
the children produce artistic programs 
and plays from the classics. All of the 
Dramatic training teachers are under 
supervision of Miss Olive Richardson. 

The unique factor in the Gary Public 
School Auditoriums, is, that the stages 
are complete with formal stage setting 
and lighting equipment. Each school 
auditorium is supplied with a formal set 
of flats and pylons, a sky drop, and 
cyclorama of gray Monk’s cloth. Each 
training teacher adds stage properties 
to their own auditorium as the plays 
demand. 

This season the Horace Mann audi- 
torium has presented a series of little 
classics with children of all ages, aided 
by the artistic forces of lighting, simpli- 
city of costumeand pantomimic rhythm. 
With the assistance of Mr. C. Cunning- 
ham of the Manual Training Depart- 
ment, and Neola Johnson from the Art 
Department, Beth Faun 
given the community a vital center for 
the further development of Art. Beth 
Corey Faun has added to the Horace 
Mann stage properties this season a 


Corey has 


castle, of her own design, eight feet tall, 
constructed out of wall board and 
painted to represent stone; an interior 
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painted on unbleached 
muslin, with an open window through 
stereopticon slide can be 
the blue sky drop. 
Neola Johnson painted a set of four 
trees, nine feet tall, and a back curtain 
drop nine feet high and twenty-one feet 


drop curtain 


which a 


thrown against 


long of a low mountain range, to be used 
for a Chinese operetta. A life-size doll 
house was Mr. Cunningham’s project. 
As Gary’s population is made up 
of many nationalities, Horace Mann 
School has drawn from the community 
many rich and elaborate costumes repre- 
senting countries. In ‘The 
a clear three-act 
play where the dolls came to life on 


many 
Christmas Surprise,” 


Christmas Eve, the original costumes 
from Scotland, Spain, Lapland, France, 
and Holland, gave a dashing touch of 
realism to the play. One of the most 
spectacular effects of the season was 
Act I, Seene 1, of the “Christmas Sur- 
prise.”” Here the door of one of the 
interior flats was made to represent a 
long panelled window through which 
the soft hangings of the cyclorama gave 
the impression of a portico. By an 
effective change of lights, the scene was 
changed from sunset to night, during 
which time choir boys sang Christmas 
carols, each stopping before the long 
panelled window, and each giving to the 
audience a pleasing composition of pure 
design. 

The “Fountain of Youth”’ 
historical fantasy, presenting Ponce De 
Leon in his search for youth. The 


was a 











WOODMAN 


THE LITTLE THEATRES OF GREAT FALLS 





maidens and the guard of the fountain 
wereclad in Neo-Greecian robesof pastel 
shades, grouped against the blending 
lights of dawn. This grouping was 
carefully planned to give a beautiful 
rhythm of line through the whole stage 


a a tal ee eros 


SCENE FROM 


“THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH” 


composition, climaxing in the central 
figure, the guardian of the dawn. 

Working with the children in these 
well equipped play-houses of the Gary 
Public Schools has been an inspiration 
to the teachers and to the community. 





HORACE MANN SCHOOL, GARY, INDIANA 


The “Little Theatres” of Great Falls 


EMMA WOODMAN 


HE ocean was a sea of glass when 

the last ‘*‘ Mayflower”’ 
port at Great Falls, Montana. 
Her young builder, Paul Gladchensko, 

a fifth grade boy, cast about for material 
to make an anchor. The principal of 
the Hawthorne School, Miss Collins, 
offered him an invisible hairpin, saying, 


came into 


‘Paul, if you had your pliers here, you 
could use this. ”’ 

“| always carry them with me,”’ was 
the quick reply; and soon the youthful 
shipwright made fast the tiny anchor. 

The scene was the first Thanksgiving. 


All the fifth grades staged it in their 
soap box theaters or on the cupboard 
shelf. 
scenery. 


Landscapes were painted for 
was studied and 
lived through. The 
Pilgrims inspired the best of American 


ideals. 


Indian art 
colonial history 


Their dinner of turkey, parched 
corn and pie was a model of hospitality 
as well as of clay. 

The gift of venison from the Indian 
guests and their ‘‘ Welcome English”’ re- 
paid the efforts of these boys and girls, 
whose little theaters were built in every 
school, gaining in art with each newscene. 
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HELPS FOR PRIMARY AND GRADE TEACHERS 


This Departme nt will be conducted under the SU pervision of Miss Jess 


Education, 


¢ Todd of the De partment of 


Chicago University 





Puppets 


JOSEPH G. 


AKING scenery “out of nothing” 

for little plays has brought con- 
siderable attention to Miss M. Louise 
Arnold, and some of her recent results. 
However, nothing has created more 
interest than the puppet show, ‘‘ The 
Sleeping Beauty,’’ made and presented 
under her direction by an enthusiastic 
group of young people. 
Caught ‘“‘on the fly’’ in the midst of 
paint Miss 


Arnold was persuaded to remark briefly 


pots and stage hangings 
on the puppet show and even gave up 
some photographs of the little people 
and the puppeteers. 

“Tam not at all sure that all the world 
loves a lover,’ said Miss Arnold, “but I 
am reasonably certain that all the world 
doll. 


relics in 


loves a 
oldest 
crude, but always characteristic of the 


They are among the 


every country, often 


people. And of course the thing just a 
bit nicer than a doll is a doll doing the 
that 
person has ever lived who has not at 


things people do. Perhaps no 
some time dreamed of playing with a 
Fairies and 
Pixies hold us in their power by their 


race of diminutive people. 


smallness and for the same reason pup- 
pet shows from the beginning of time 
have fascinated old and young. 

“I feel quite safe in saying that no 
company of puppets has ever been with- 
out its followers from the simplest of the 
old world marionettes to the beautifully 
staged, well behaved puppets of Maurice 


PARK 


srowne, Will Hollingsworth, or 
Sarg, of our own country. 


Tony 


“Long, long before Pauline with her 
ponderous perils thrilled us weekly in our 
movies, entranced crowds in foreign 
theatres watched tiny heroes overcome 
dragons and demons in a long contin- 
uous play, lasting, sometimes, for weeks! 
We in this country have been fortunate 
enough to have a few such theatres 
tucked away in our own big cities.”’ 

“Of course,’’ Miss Arnold went on, 
when asked about their making “there 
is no law, written or otherwise which 
says of what stuff a puppet shall be made 
or how his strings shall be pulled. In 
fact, part of the joy of the little folk is 
the different 


materials workmanship. 


variety resulting from 


and Our 
puppets are made, one might say, of a 
rag, a hope, and a hank of excelsior. 
‘Made originally for our own joy we 
have with our puppets furnished great 
amusement to many people, and even 
now we are planning for another show. 
There are many improvements which 
we hope to make in stagery and in the 
themselves. Of 


figures course our 
puppets are really quite crude. I fear 


that our little king who is much the best 
of the players would blush for shame if 
he should ever meet those wonderful 
little people of the men I have mentioned 
but we shall endeavor to keep him with 
‘his ain folk’ where his kingly grandeur 
will never diminish. ”’ 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 3: A PUPPET SHOW 


























SCENES FROM ‘“‘SLEEPING BEAUTY” AS GIVEN BY THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 
IN REDLANDS, CAL., UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MISS M. LOUISE ARNOLD 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 1924 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 33 A PUPPET SHOW 





























THE UPPER PANEL SHOWS THE PUPPET STAGE AND THE STAGE 
CREW. LOWER PANEL, “FAST ASLEEP IN THE KING’S PALACE”’ 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 1924 
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PAPER WORK 18 A MAY BASKET 












TRACE THESE 
FIGURES ONTO 
STIFF PAPER, 
COLOR AND 

CUT THEM OUT 













FIGURES ABOVE 
SLIP INTO THE 





BASKET 
CUT FROM 




















” ae A BRACE *COLORS 
BASKET BASKET- 
ee Black. § Light Blue 
\ ‘ FLOWERS 
- \ Orange Yellow, 
eg ee er 
_ 





m. CEMeAY 





\ MAY TIME SUGGESTION. BY USING DIFFERENT COL- 
ORS A WIDE VARIETY OF DESIGNS CAN BE OBTAINED 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 1924 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 


THE 


STORY OF A DUCK 





















Billy 


hnovuse 


lived ina bIQ 
like this- 


























Molly lived in a Ire 
hovse 
from Billy’ 


© little woy 


























Molly's Pouse had 
one Window 


























One doy Molly 
decided to go see 


Billy. She came 
out of her side 
acoor ond wernt 


1o Billy's side door 
/ 
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$ 6 7 a 
all 
| 
Billy's Mother said he At tne Corner she 
Was OCrovnd the met Billy, he was 
other side of ihe making a tent 
house. SoMoll ike This - | 
wert around pack } 
Staying Close to } 
Te nouse 
} | 
J 
_ : = 
Billy Said ne was She cot dimost to 
busy and couldn't | the front door | : 
play. 30 Molly went | when she saw 
Qareund io te front some flowers and | | 
of Billy's house WeNt to PIck them =| — 
| | 
| | 
3 1a | ¢ « 
| | 
| L i J 
PAGES IN “THE STORY OF A GOOSE.”’ 4 PROGRESSIVE PICTURE STORY 


ARRANGED BY 


irt 


; 
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THE STORY OF A DUCK 







































































































































































































Then she saw some Then some ore 
Over here . over here . 
“ss oe 
She started back to SNe then decided fo 
the first place she saw walk beside the path 
them 
—— 
ai 2a 2s ied 
I ae oe 
She ran to Billy's She walked around 
front steps sat down | the Nouse until she 
and arrai d her got almost to Billy's 
flowers | side door 
} 
| 
| 
2s | 26 27 | 28 
— —- 
| 
She sow her Mother She decided to Duild 
at her front door > Q tent like Billy’ 
and ran to pive her at Ihe side of her 
ihe flowers Novus and it ail 
looked |like Ihis- 
} | 
| | 
| eq 30 | 3 32 
| | | 
| 
L | ———— 
CHILDREN DELIGHT IN SEEING THE PICTURE GROW AS THE STORY IS TOLD. IT SHOWS HOW SIMPLI- 
FIED BIRD AND ANIMAL FORMS MAY BE DEVELOPED AND IT CULTIVATES THE CHILD'S IMAGINA TION 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 192 
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PAPER WORK 18 DECORATION AND ARBOR DAYS 








MOTIFS FOR DECORATION DAY 





BELOW |S SHOWN 
A SUGGESTION FOR AN 


ARBOR DAY 
INVITATLON 


FIG. A 





FOLDED PAPER 






SLIT MAY BE 
Cut HERE AND 
; ze 
}.------~------ Z 
r e 
‘ PASTE rs 
' THIS 
} B EDGE 
t 
= 








FIG.A IS CUT FROM FOLDED 
PAPER AS ABOVE. SECTION 

B FOLDS BACK TO MAKE A 

POCKET WHICH HOLDS THE 

INVITATION IN IT. 























SOME USEFUL DECORATION DAY DESIGNS AND AN ARBOR DAY 
INVITATION DRAWN BY MIRIAM LEMAY, PALO ALTO, CAL. 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 1924 
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